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OBJECTIVES IN HOME ECONOMICS FOR THE SEVENTH, 
EIGHTH, AND NINTH GRADES! 


FRANCES ZUILL 
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Leighton’s saying, ‘‘To him that knoweth not the port to which he is 
bound, no wind can be favorable,” is as true of home economics and of the 
courses of study for the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades as of anything 
else. 

There is such a diversity of opinion in regard to educational objectives 
that perhaps the best introduction to a discussion of the objectives for 
the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades will be to locate the grades in the 
school organization, to define objective, and to make the definition 
applicable to the work in the grades. 

It is becoming difficult to think of the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades 
as a part of any school organization other than the junior high school; 
more and more in the present-day re-organization they are becoming a 
separate and distinct unit in the school system. This change is due to 
the recognition of the fact that the fundamental principles of education 
must be specially applied to the needs of boys and girls of the age found 
in these three grades. A careful analysis of the specific problems which 
brought about the organization of the junior high school helps to show 
the contribution made to the curriculum, by a specific subject of study 
such as home economics. It is impossible to determine the objectives 
for that or any other subject unless the purposes for which the junior 
high school was established are clearly understood. Too long have the 
subjects of study been thought of as separate entities and not as one of 
the important parts of a large organization, or in other words as one of 
the cogs which helps to make the whole machine work smoothly and 


efficiently. 


1 Presented at New Orleans meeting, American Home Economics Association 
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The junior high school is the unit of transition in the public school 
system, one of its chief purposes being to weld together the other units 
_ and to eliminate the abrupt transition from the elementary school to 
the high school. In order to bring about this transition the junior high 
school organization must continue the studies begun in the elementary 
school, but by modification and adaptation make them serve the pur- 
poses of a junior high school, and at the same time prepare for the 
advanced studies in the senior high school. This can be done only 
through most careful planning, for adjustments must be made by pupils, 
opportunities for exploration into new fields of study must be given. 
and provisional choice of electives must be allowed. The junior high 
school should offer differentiated courses of study for pupils of adolescent 
age according to their interests, capacities, and probable future careers. 
It should take into account the difference between boys and girls; assist 
them to discover and develop natural aptitudes; help them to learn self 
control through wise guidance; correct physical defects; build up habits 
of clean and healthy living; develop right attitudes toward life and 
its problems; inculcate principles of good citizenship; and provide an 
introduction to vocational education. 

The seventh, eighth, and ninth grades, then, should be thought of as 
a “pivotal” unit in school organization; a unit which serves a large 
number of boys and girls in a most critical and formative age, and one 
which is organized primarily for general education, but with pre- 
vocational opportunities. 

The big objectives of education in the junior high school are no dif- 
ferent from those in the elementary school, the senior high school, or 
even the college, if one thinks of the educational objectives as the 
characteristics and abilities which should be generally possessed by 
men and women,—for example, the qualities of good citizenship, the 
possession of good health, the ability to use leisure wisely, the develop- 
ment of vocational efficiency, and the ability to make social contacts. 
In short, all education has for a general aim the development of healthy, 
happy, useful individuals who can take their places in society, as good 
citizens. Whether the outstanding objective is health, citizenship, 
leisure, efficiency, social contacts, or what not, it is reached through 
development of habits, skills, attitudes, ideals, appreciations, and 
knowledge. Each unit in the school organization has a definite con- 
tribution to make in order that the big objectives may be realized, step 
by step. The value of the contribution of any unit depends entirely 
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upon the value to the boys and girls of the various subjects of study which 
are included in the curriculum. The value of any subject of study can 
be determined by the abilities and characteristics that manifest them- 
selves and are developed at this stage in the pupils’ training. Probably 
no one subject of study contributes equally to health, citizenship, 
leisure, and efficiency, nor do the various ones contribute in the same 
way or by the same method. It is obvious that the different units in 
the school organizations contribute by different methods. For example, 
physical training makes its contribution to the physical health of pupils 
by less strenuous methods in the junior high school than are found in the 
senior high school. It is a fact that the senior high school and college 
makes a greater contribution to vocational efficiency than the two lower 
units, but it must not be forgotten that the tool subjects which make 
this vocational efficiency possible began in the elementary grades. 

What has this discussion of general objectives to do with the formula- 
tion of objectives in home economics for the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades? The general objectives form the foundation upon which home 
economics must develop, for the objectives of any subject of study are 
specific objectives, which grow out of the general objectives of education 
and in turn bring about their realization. The specific objectives of 
home economics help to make clear the goals or the contribution which 
this subject of study makes to the whole. In attempting to formulate 
specific objectives for home economics it is well to ask first of all, what 
contribution to the ends of education this subject of study can make 
which no other subject does make, and also what contribution it can 
make to the ends of education better than any other course in the curric- 
ulum. Too often the logical outline of subject matter, the orderly list 
of activities to be taught, and the attempt at so-called correlation are 
allowed to befog the issue, and these two questions are left out of con- 
sideration in the formulation of the objectives. Specialists in home 
economics are prone to let subject-matter objectives push into the back- 
ground the specific objectives of home economics education which are 
based upon the needs of girls—girls now actual members of families 
in homes, with present and immediate home duties and relationships, 
as well as outside social contacts. 

That the meaning of specific objectives may be perfectly clear, examples 
maybegiven. Within recent years health has been brought forward as an 
outstanding objective of education. So much emphasis has been placed 
upon this that departments of health have been created in school sys- 
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tems. Health has been made a specific objective in many of the subjects 
in the cirriculum, home economics among the rest. There is no quarrel 
over the emphasis on health, but it is doubtful if the job will be well done 
unless every one recognizes the specific objective or the specific contri- 
bution to be made. It must be clearly understood that every big objec- 
tive in education breaks up into its component parts and each part then 
becomes a specific problem or objective. Health work may be broken 
up into its component parts and the question here is, which is the partic- 
ular part that is to be taken care of by home economics teachers. 
Certainly the correction of physical defects and the recognition of con- 
tagious diseases belong to the doctor and nurse; phases of physical exer- 
cise and recreation belong to the physical training department; other 
special problems belong to the dental clinic and the hygiene teacher; 
and still others belong to the class room teacher. It is not only not 
necessary but not wise for home economics teachers to assume that the 
health program is wholly their problem. Certain of the component 
parts of the health program, however, are distinctly home economics 
problems. One of them is the nutritional phase of health with special 
emphasis on its positive or preventive aspect of good feeding. Another 
is the relation of clothing to health. There should be no hazy, generalized 
notion about the contribution of home economics to the health program 
for pupils the seventh, eighth and ninth grades, nor should there be a feel- 
ing of satisfaction that the health objective has been realized when health 
rules have been taught, a few facts learned concerning caloric values of 
foods, and weighing and measuring completed. Health habits are estab- 
lished by constant practice and repetition over long periods of time, and 
therefore much follow-up work is essential. The importance of keeping 
before girls of this age the general health objective can not be overesti- 
mated, but home economics leaders and teachers need to recognize the fact 
that no other department is as well prepared at present to teach the nutri- 
tional phases of health, nor is any department better able to teach the 
personal hygiene facts, the relation of home sanitation to health, or the 
relation of clothing to health. It is of course recognized that the health 
work in large and small communities must be differently administered, for 
the smaller the system the less specialization there will be, and naturally 
the problems of any one teacher will multiply in number and variety. 
A great deal of thinking has yet to be done in regard to adequate ad- 
ministration of the health program, for adequate administration of the 
program will be brought about only when the specific objectives of each 
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department are determined. A haphazard “everyone do everything he 
can” attitude will hamper the progress of the whole program. 

Good citizenship is another general objective of education about which 
much is said. ‘‘Worthy home membership,” which is mentioned as one 
of the seven objectives by the Commission on the Reorganization of 
Secondary Education, is one of the contributing factors in good citizen- 
ship. Much can be done in the home economics courses to train for this 
phase of good citizenship, by developing in the girls right attitudes 
toward home and family; a recognition of the importance of the family 
group in society; a feeling of responsibility toward the maintenance of 
the home in which she lives; a feeling of respect and appreciation of 
woman’s work in the home; the ability efficiently and intelligently to 
save and spend her part of the family income or her own earnings; a 
desire to possess a working knowledge of the processes carried on in the 
home; and a desire to develop a degree of skill commensurate with her 
present needs and age. When these things are accomplished we will 
approach the objective of worthy home membership. No attempt can 
be made to enumerate here all of the obvious phases of good citizenship, 
such as the ability to codperate effectively with classmates, teachers and 
home folks, but enough have been given to make the point clear. 

A third general objective of education is the wise use of leisure. Liter- 
ature, art, music, history all contribute to this, but home economics can 
contribute also, for familiarity with and appreciation of the beautiful 
as it is applied in the attractive home helps to develop a better environ- 
ment in which to live and work. Hospitality and social contacts are 
other phases of home life much worth while. The results of the home 
economics information tests which were given by the household arts 
education department of Teachers College last year in eighth grades of 
public schools representing nearly all sections of the United States show 
that home enjoyment is one of the elusive elements extremely difficult 
to measure. The meaning of leisure seems to be vague in the minds of 
most of the girls and they apparently have little idea that leisure can be 
used for anything beyond physical and social recreation. In the study 
of the home there are splendid opportunities to show how spiritual, 
moral, mental, and physical growth may be brought about through the 
wise use of leisure. 

Another outstanding objective recognized by all leaders in junior 
high school education is that of providing pre-vocational opportunities. 
In order that vocational efficiency may be developed through later 
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training it is advocated that many diversified opportunities in the junior 
high school will provide a means for children intelligently to select the 
kind of work for which their abilities and inclinations have shown them 
to be best adapted. Many such opportunities are provided for boys, 
as in wood, machine, print, sheet metal, and auto-repair shops and in 
mechanical drawing. In nearly all schools home economics, in its several 
phases, is the only pre-vocational subject offered to girls. Even where 
the school furnishes adequate space and equipment which approaches 
real home conditions, and instruction and practice are given in all phases 
of the homemaking activities—-food study and preparation; meal 
serving; construction, repair, and care of clothing; laundering; home 
nursing; child care; and home management—it is fair to ask whether or 
not this pre-vocational objective is fully attainable. When, as some- 
times happens, the activities for girls stop in the cookery or the clothing 
laboratory this objective is certainly not attained. There is need for 
progress here. 

As home economists realize their responsibility for formulating a 
program in harmony with the general education program of the junior 
high school, they will be able more intelligently to determine their own 
specific tasks, because they will clearly see the goals. No longer will 
the girls get mere skills and information as the results of the work, but 
through their experience in the courses they will also acquire right atti- 
tudes, good habits and ideals of health, citizenship, leisure, and work. 
Whether the objectives in education are being attained by the girls may 
be judged by Dr. Kilpatrick’s standard, that is, by the acquisition of new 
insights, new inclinations, and new power. 

This short discussion is not to be considered as an adequate presenta- 
tion of the objectives of home economics education for the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades, but rather as an appeal to home economic 
workers to get away from the idea that theirs is a special subject with 
special teachers and different objectives from other subjects in the 
curriculum. When the port is known, and the best and safest course is 
charted, the chances are that all winds will be favorable. 
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A COOPERATIVE COURSE IN NUTRITION 


FLORENCE A. OTIS 
Professor of Nutrition, University of Cincinnati 


The permanent value of any course of study is tested by the ability 
of the student to put to practical use the facts and theory acquired in 
class work. Too often this practical application has been postponed 
until a designated course of study has been completed. In profes- 
sional work such a procedure is to be regretted, as the value of the 
correlation of theory and practice is of demonstrated advisability and 
possibility. 

The cooperative courses as developed at the University of Cincinnati 
are so planned that the students spend half of their time in school and 
the remaining half “on the outside,” gaining practical experience as 
employees in industries and institutions, the work of which contributes 
to the general application of theories studied ‘on the inside” or at the 
University. 

Recently this cooperative system, so successfully developed in the 
College of Engineering and Commerce at the University of Cincinnati, 
has been extended to the School of Applied Arts, which offers professional 
courses for women in commerce, applied chemistry, and nutrition. 
The application of this particular plan to the study of nutrition is 
sufficiently unique to be of interest in its detail. 

The course of study covers five years and includes classes in chem- 
istry and nutrition, as well as related sciences and cultural subjects. 
In addition, classes in “coordination” are carried throughout the period 
of cooperative work, in which the problems and observations arising 
“on the outside’ are discussed. 

The arrangement of the cooperative work to accompany this course 
is of particular interest. The operation of the system is simple. The 
class is divided into two sections. While Section I is attending classes, 
Section II is ‘‘out on the job;” at the end of the bi-weekly or monthly 
period, the sections alternate, thus assuring the employer of continued 
work on the part of the students employed. In the nutrition department 
this plan is started in the sophomore year, the purpose of this first year 
of coéperative work being to gain an intimate knowledge of lunch rooms. 
To this end the department has the cooperation of the Board of Edu- 
cation in the use of high school cafeterias, of the Y. W. C. A., and of 
lunch rooms serving more specialized and expensive foods. This year 
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of work is followed by a year in the hospitals of the city, the students 
alternating on a monthly basis and receiving training as student die- 
titians. At the present time four students are so placed, and the satis- 
faction expressed by them, as well as by the hospitals, is most gratifying. 
The third year of cooperative work is in selected food and metabolic 
laboratories, while in the last year, the student chooses for her codp- 
erative field the one in which she has been most interested and successful. 
Thus, at graduation, she is fully equipped theoretically and practically 
to fill a position in her chosen line of work. 

The city of Cincinnati has a most efficienly organized system of 
health agencies. Through the cooperation of the Baby Milk Fund 
Association, the students of the Nutrition Department of the University 
teach general hygiene and nutrition through personal visiting in 
certain homes where such work is needed. This selection of homes is 
made by the nurses and physicians of the Association. Further oppor- 
tunities for practical work are offered in the supervision of the dietaries 
of the seven day nurseries of the city and in the possibility of research 
problems under the joint direction of the Baby Milk Fund Association 
and the Department of Nutrition. 

The value of such a system of teaching nutrition is obvious. The 
employment of the student on the same basis as any other employee of 
an institution provides practical training on a strictly business basis. 
The alternation of class work and employment makes the close coordi- 
nation of theory and practice possible, and by reason of the practical 
experience gained, the student advances rapidly in theory. As applied 
to nutrition, the student is given sufficient practical experience to 
demonstrate to the University, her employer, and herself, her fitness for 
a particular line of work. At the same time, she becomes acquainted 
with the problems and duties of lunch room managers, of dietitians 
in hospitals and other institutions, of laboratory technicians, of research 
students, and of nutrition workers in social service. Not only has the 
value of this plan to the individual been shown, but its success is also 
demonstrated at the University of Cincinnati by the enthusiasm and 
loyalty of the students enrolled in the Department of Nutrition. 
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A QUESTIONNAIRE ON METHODS OF TEACHING TEXTILES 
AND CLOTHING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS! 


ADAH H. HESS 
State Supervisor of Home Economics Education, Spring field, Illinois 


If the question, “Shall we improve our methods of teaching textiles 
and clothing in the secondary schools?” were asked of the textile section 
of the American Home Economics Association, the reply would be yes 
and the questioner would be referred to the report by the committee on 
educational essentials in textiles and clothing. 

The members of this committee were Clara Brown, University of 
Minnesota; Hatty Dahlberg, Oregon State Agricultural College; Mabel 
Dunlap, James Millikin University; Mary Anna Gaut, University of 
Tennessee; Mabel B. Trilling, University of Chicago; Elizabeth Todd, 
University of Illinois; and Adah H. Hess, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Illinois, chairman. The committee thus represented the middle 
western, western, and southern parts of the United States; the chairman 
endeavored to obtain a member in the eastern states, but without success. 

During the year 1922-1923 the committee devoted its time to a study 
of textile instruction at the high school level, and used the following 
questionnaire. 

Textile Education Questionnaire 


(Work in High Schools) 


1. College which student is now attending. 
2. Date information was given. 
3. Name and location of high school attended, with dates of attendance. 
4. Was sewing or clothing work required or elective? 
5. How many years did you study sewing or clothing? 
6. Check years in which you took the work. 
Freshman —— Sophomore —— Junior —— Senior ——. 
7. Was textiles offered as a separate course? 
8. Were definite periods or days of the week set aside for textile work in the 
sewing or clothing classes? 
9. Was a textbook used for the sewing or clothing classes? 
10. If so, give name. 
11. Was class discussion, recitation, or demonstration a part of every lesson? 
12. If not, give brief statement as to methods used by teacher in teaching 
sewing or clothing work. 


1 Submitted by the Textile Section, American Home Economics Association. See Proceed- 
ings of Sixteenth Annual Meeting, JourNat or Home Economics, October, 1923, p. 566. 
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To college instructor conducting this study: 

Please check below the rating you would give to the student making this 
report with reference to her college work in textiles and clothing. 
Superior —— Excellent ——- Good ——— Fair —— Poor —— Inferior ——. 


Fifty copies of this questionnaire were sent to each member of the 
committee with the request that she use twenty-five or more of them 
among her college students, either doing the work herself or delegating 
it to other instructors or graduate students. 

Of the 207 returned, the various colleges and universities were repre- 
sented as follows: University of Minnesota, 46; University of Chicago, 
35; James Millikin University, 35; University of Illinois, 32; Peabody 
College for Teachers, 31; and Oregon State Agricultural College, 28. 
The students who filled in the questionnaires represented 197 different 
high schools in 25 different states, the distribution being: Alabama, 5; 
California, 5; Colorado, 1; Florida, 2; Georgia, 1; Idaho, 1; Illinois, 72; 
Indiana, 5; Iowa, 4; Kansas, 1; Kentucky, 3; Louisiana, 1; Michigan, 3; 
Minnesota, 34; Mississippi, 1; Missouri, 3; Nebraska, 1; North Caro- 
lina, 2; North Dakota, 2; Oregon, 20; South Dakota, 4; Tennessee, 22; 
Virginia, 1; Washington, 2; Wisconsin, 3; Alaska,1;Canada,1. Although 
the eastern states were not represented, the committee feel that the re- 
turns gave a fair random sampling of the textile instruction now being 
given in the schools of the United States. 

As shown in the returns, clothing work was required in 22 of the high 
schools, and was elective in 168 schools; no report was made regarding 7. 
Of the 207 college students answering the questionnaire, 154 took 
some clothing work, 65 in the freshman, 53 in the sophomore, 62 in the 
junior, and 64 in the senior year. Fifty-seven of these had two years 
of work, 89 took only one year, 2 continued for three years, and 6 for 
four years. 

In reply to the question “Was textile work offered as a separate 
course?” 11 reported yes and 186 no. In 51 high schools a definite 
time was set aside for textile work, and in 146 schools no definite pro- 
vision was made for textile study. The returns showed that textbooks 
were used in 55 schools, and that none were used in 97 schools, 45 of the 
students failed to answer the question about textbooks. Table 1 lists 
textbooks used and the number of schools using the text. In a few 
instances the schools used more than one text. 
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TABLE 1 
Textbooks used by high schools 
TITLE AUTHOR “aa 
Kinne and Cooley | 35 
Woolman and McGowan 4 
Baldt 3 
Book of illustrated sewing................ 1 


Only in 82 high schools was class discussion, recitation or demon- 
stration reported as part of the work; in 115 no provision was made for 


regular exercises of this kind. 
The methods used in some of these 115 schools are distressing, as is 
shown by the following representative replies to question 12. 


Textiles studied from book one day, sewing other days. 

One hour a week for recitation. 

No systematized work, reference books from library were used before beginning 
work with new fabric. Once in a while separate reports were given by 
students, teachers, or authorized persons. 

The list of problems made during the year were listed, samples of seams, etc., 
were made and nothing further in class work was given. Only one hour 
per day given to laboratory work, and it seemed to me we just sewed. 

Thirty minutes per week taken from laboratory for discussion, demonstration 
and recitation. 

One hour laboratory work set aside each week for textile work. 

Teacher kept close watch on us to see what we were doing. Everything was 
individual work. 

Class notes on problems were sometimes taken. 

Whenever a new problem was taken up a lecture was given. 

Teacher lectured, we took notes. 

Instructor merely told us what to do. 

We made simple articles. At beginning of each day teacher gave us instruc- 
tions for different steps in sewing. I don’t think we got a very general 
course. We just learned to make our special garments. 

All individual work. 

Work almost entirely laboratory work. No discussion or recitation. Once 
in a while demonstration. 

A little instruction and advice in color and design. 
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Two lessons per week in clothing and two in foods and the other was used for 
discussion. In clothing a few laboratory directions were given; textile 
work was entirely omitted. 

Very little discussion of how to do things and no discussion whatever on why 
it was done so. Began course by making all stitches on samplers, made 
darns, patches and lace samples, then made certain garments, there was 
elaborate notebook work and much time wasted in unnecessary dictation 
of every step of the work. (This was given by a freshman student in 
college.) 

Our teacher followed no particular method. She was interested primarily in 
sewing and spent most of our time in laboratory work. Whenever she 
felt like it we had a chapter in the book. 

Instructor did not take much interest so we had very little discussion. 

On Tuesday and Thursday we spent the first hour of the laboratory period in 
study and the second in recitation which was mostly memory work. 

The instructor gave instruction but without any definite proceedings. 

Instructor merely told us what to do and once in a while gave blackboard 
demonstrations. 

Teacher dictated instructions; students never took part in recitation or 
discussion. 

We were simply told how to make the garment; sometimes notes were taken. 

We studied the book through; then took up the practical work. 

The work was entirely sewing, no recitation work. 

Teacher was “present,” gave directions only on request. Students made any 
garments they wished. Girls who knew how to sew before entering high 
school made many useful garments. Those who did not know never 
learned except through their own efforts. 

The notebook of samples of stitches, plackets, darns, etc., was kept, there was 
practically no instruction or demonstration. The instructor sat at her 
desk most of the time embroidering. (This was given by a sophomore 
student in college.) 


TABLE 2 
Relation between college grades and high school training of college students 

2 

One year’s work in high school................ 2; 21) 39 | 2); 1 0 89 
Two years’ work in high school............... 2 718318 1 0 57 
Three years’ work in high school.............. 0 0 2 0; 0 0 2 
Four years’ work in high school............... 0 1 3 2; 0 0 6 
No clothing work in high school............... 3 | 15} 19 | 10{ 5 1 53 
Class discussion part of every lesson........... 13 | 10 | 41 | 18 | O 0 82 
No class discussion every lesson............... 2 | 15 | 38 | 47); 5 5 | 115 
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Table 2 reveals the relationship between the grades earned by the 
college students and the high school training they had in clothing work, 
and also with reference as to whether or not class discussion was a part 
of the regular clothing work in high school. 

Conclusions: Perhaps the outstanding facts drawn out of this study 
are the following: 

1. In 35 out of 55 schools, or more than 63 per cent of those repre- 
sented in this report, the textbook used was Kinne and Cooley’s “Shelter 
and Clothing,” a book suited to the elementary school level. 

2. In 51 schools, or approximately 25 per cent, was there any definite 
time of instruction dvoted to the subject of textiles. 

3. In only about 42 per cent of the schools was there any class discus- 
sion, demonstration, or recitation; many teachers are still teaching sewing 
instead of clothing. 

4. In 168, or approximately 85 per cent of the schools, the work in 
sewing and clothing is elective and not required. 

5. The fact that the student has not had clothing work in high school 
has little bearing on the grades she earns in college. One hundred and 
eighteen students or approximately 76 per cent of the students who 
studied clothing for one or more years in high school, were rated good 
or above, while 70 per cent of the students who had no clothing work 
in high school were rated good or above. 

6. There is evidently some relationship between the grades earned in 
college and whether or not the student had class discussion recitation, 
or demonstration as a part of every clothing lesson in the high school. 
Seventy-eight per cent of the number having class discussion earned good 
or above, and only 48 per cent of those students who were taught by 
“hit or miss” methods in high school earned a grade of good or above. 

7. The lack of class discussion, recitation, or demonstration is not 
confined to any section of the country. The four states whose high 
schools were most frequently represented in the study were Illinois, 
Minnesota, Oregon and Tennessee, and the percentage of schools in 
these states in which no such methods of instruction were used in cloth- 
ing work were: Illinois, 61 per cent; Minnesota, 65 per cent; Oregon, 70 
per cent; and Tennessee, 94 per cent. 

The study further reveals quite definitely that textile and clothing 
instructors need to look fairly and squarely at the type of instruction 
they are giving, that textile instruction should form a definite part of 
every clothing course, and that textbooks of high school level should be 
used for high school students. 
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THE FOOD NEEDS OF THE NATION IN RELATION TO 
ECONOMIC RESOURCES 


ALONZO E. TAYLOR 
Director, Food Research Institute, Stanford University, California 


(Continued) 


In the broad sense, may we compare the housewife with the manager of 
a manufacturing plant. The latter buys new parts, replacement items, 
and lubrication on the basis of quality and service in the long run, rather 
than on the basis of price. Fuel and power, however, are purchased 
on the basis of cost per calories. In the same sense, the housewife should 
purchase the articles of diet containing the indispensable balanced 
proteins, salts, and vitamines on the basis of physiological need, quite 
irrespective of price. The remainder of the foodstuffs, however, like 
the fuel of the manufacturing plant, ought to be purchased largely on 
the basis of price. 

In the broad sense we expect the price level of foodstuffs to exhibit a 
more or less constant position relative to the price level of other con- 
sumers goods. One must be prepared, however, to see rather marked 
shifts in prices of the different groups of foodstuffs at different points of 
the business cycle. 

We have been taught to expect rather constant relationships between 
the different foodstuff classes. As a rule, the price of wheat influences 
the prices of all cereals. The price of vegetable oils influences the price 
of animal fats, and the price of beef influences that of all animal products. 
The prices of milk, fruits, and vegetables included in the indispensable 
list may fluctuate quite widely, since we stipulate that the quality 
must remain relatively constant, irrespective of cost of production. 

In the field of general commodities, increase in supplies is followed 
by stimulation of demand with result of rise in consumption. We 
must expect to observe this sequence least often in relation to milk and 
the fruits and vegetables that are included in the list of indispensables, 
most often with the other foodstufis, where the housewife selects food- 
stuffs on the basis of the calories price. We expect to observe gluts 
and scarcities in the different groups, followed by increased or restricted 
purchase by the housewife, with corresponding expanded or contracted 
consumption by the family. This should govern purchase on the basis 
of price, exactly as in the case of consumers goods in general. 
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The lesson that needs to be enforced is the usefulness of fol- 
lowing price considerations with all foodstuffs in the general group of 
calorie-priced articles, but not to apply it in the group of indispensable 
foodstuffs. The outlay for food in different Caucasian countries varies 
apparently from 40 to 60 per cent of the income. The higher the income 
plane of the family, the lower the percentage of the income expended 
for food. The lower the income plane of the family, the higher the 
percentage of the income expended for food. Within a particular plane 
of family income, in prosperity the absolute amount expended for food 
tends to rise, though the percentage may remain constant or fall. During 
hard times, the amount expended for food may remain constant, but 
the percentage of the income expended for food rises. The housewife 
has two main adaptations. She may save in other directions for the 
benefit of the food supply. She may execute the food purchases in the 
direction of efficiency, as represented by calories per unit of currency. 
With larger income more food is wasted, dearer foods are purchased, 
less home produce is used, more prepared foodstuffs are consumed, the 
seasonal variations are utilized more, house stocks tend to increase, and 
more service is employed. When the income falls there is less waste, 
cheaper articles are substituted, more home produce is eaten, home 
cooking tends to be revived, fewer seasonal foods are purchased, house 
stocks are allowed to decline, and less service is employed. In our 
standard of living are included a host of items of accessories and inci- 
dentals that cannot be classed as necessaries except in an artificial, 
psychological sense. A sound system of home economics must lead to 
the devaluation of these items in favor of a revaluation of foodstuffs. 
But one must be clear in the matter of relative values. Money can be 
wasted in buying high-priced foods for fuel just as easily as it can be 
dissipated on calorieless beverages, amusements, or cosmetics. 

In a country with our diversified food resources it is easy for any- 
one to secure reasonable adaptations of the diet to conform to taste, 
custom, convenience, or economy. Fixing 1200 calories as the maximum 
fraction to include the balanced protein, salts, and vitamines, freedom 
of choice finds expression within the remaining 2400 calories. I am 
using the figures 3600 calories per day as representing the present food 
consumption of the unit adult in this country. There is probably a 
relatively high degree of waste in this figure. 

There are individuals who prefer a high meat ration. Eight-tenths of a 
pound of meat per day at an average value of 1200 calories per pound 
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would represent 1000 calories. Incidentally, it may be remarked that 
the experience of armies runs to the effect that eight-tenths of a pound 
of meat per day is practically a maximum meat ration for the majority 
of men. One thousand calories in the form of meat added to the 1200 
calories contained in the indispensable foodstuffs would equal 2200 
calories, leaving 1400 still to be distributed among cereals, sugar, fruits, 
and vegetables. Such a diet would be expensive from the standpoint 
of price per calorie, but it is to be regarded as normal for active indi- 
viduals in full health, whose tastes happen to run in that direction. 

People in Mediterranean countries are prone to consume relatively 
large amounts of cheese, legumes, and nuts, just as in Oriental countries 
legumes constitute a principle source of protein. These substances 
have a higher caloric value than meats. It would be easily possible 
for 1000 or 1500 calories per day to be taken in the form of nuts, beans, 
peas, and cheese. These 1500 calories added to the 1200 calories of the 
indispensable foodstuffs would leave still 900 calories to be consumed 
in the form of cereals, fruits, and vegetables. Such a ration, like the 
meat ration previously described, would offer high figures in protein 
intake. 

Half the calories in the French diet are in bread. In this country the 
bread consumption probably does not cover 30 per cent of the intake. 
If our bread consumption were advanced to 40 per cent of our intake, 
the bread calories added to the calories of the indispensable foodstuffs 
would equal some 2600 calories, leaving still 1000 calories for meat, 
sugar, fruits, and vegetables. An increase in bread consumption to 40 
‘per cent of the total calories of the diet would represent a pronounced 
cheapening of the diet in the price sense, without in the least suggesting 
a deterioration in the quality sense. Bread is not properly appreciated 
as a food in this country; it is too commonly regarded as a filler. 

A sugar ration of 100 pounds per capita per year represents 500 
calories per day. This amount of sugar can be introduced very easily 
into almost any reasonable combination of other foodstuffs within the 
2400 calories devoted to fuel foodstuffs. Therefore, an increase in per 
capita sugar consumption from 80 to 100 Ibs., such as has occurred in 
recent years, implies no encroachment on the indispensable items in 
the diet. 

Experience in the Orient has indicated the degree to which cheapening 
of the diet can be accomplished by increase in the use of vegetable oils. 
Fats are highly concentrated foods. By and large, the price of the 
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cheap animal fats, such as lard and tallow, is determined by the price 
of vegetable oil. The price of butter stands apart, the price of margarine 
stands midway between that of butter and vegetable oils. A fourth of 
a pound of fat per day would correspond roughly to 1000 calories, 
which added to the 1200 calories of the indispensable foodstuffs would 
equal 2200 calories and leave still 1400 calories to be distributed among 
meats, fruits, and vegetables. A vegetarian, desirous of securing the 
entire ration strictly in the form of plant products, would necessarily 
have to consume a considerable amount of vegetable oil, in order to 
prevent the bulk of the diet from becoming excessive. A facultative 
vegetarian,—the term that may be applied to the vegetarian who 
includes dairy products and eggs,—would naturally have a wider field 
for selection. In either instance, however, on account of the low caloric 
value of fruits and vegetables in general, the vegetarian necessarily 
must consume a relatively large amount of cereals or vegetable oils. 
It is, however, clear that the markets of our country afford to the 
vegetarian the maximum opportunity for the selection of an adequate 
diet. 

Perfection of agricultural technique acquires full meaning in diversi- 
fication of the diet only under conditions of fluidity in transportation, 
credits, and finance. Granted these, we may expect to see the pro- 
duction of foodstuffs more and more conform to the influence of price. 
Only in this way are the resources of the country to be properly utilized 
on the dining-table of the family. We expect from consumers correct 
standards in the matter of indispensable foodstuffs and an open mind 
within the domain of choice of foodstuffs purchased on the basis of 
price. At present, the public does not buy wisely or efficiently the 
foods needed for fuels. The educational efforts of our schools and 
colleges have not yet penetrated into all classes of society. Custom, 
traditional practice, and superstition still persist in opposition to 
economy. And finally, the public is deluged with a flood of motivated 
advertisements of foodstuffs, that influence quite as often in opposition 
to efficient expenditure as in aid thereto. 

Gradually the pressure of population on food supply may be expected 
to become more appreciable, although at present our standard of living 
is expanding so rapidly that of the pressure of population on food supply 
one observes scarcely a trace. Nevertheless, in the broad sense, relief 
from the pressure of population on food supply can be secured only 
through the simultaneous education of the producer of foodstuffs and 
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the housewife in the direction of efficiency of operations. When I refer 
to the pressure of population on food supply, the expression as applied 
to the United States is not used in the strict Malthusian sense. We are 
not within sight of the limit of our potential agricultural resources, even 
with present imperfect methods of operation. From the standpoint of 
Malthus, one would have great difficulty in making out a case for con- 
servation. We have the largest per capita income in the world and the 
most costly standard of living. The efficient development of our 
standard of living, rather than defense against deterioration, is the 
object of education in the utilization of income. We have confessedly 
a considerable amount of malnutrition that is entirely unjustified from 
the standpoint of our resources and is fully amenable to procedures 
of relief based on education. For the present and the immediate future, 
therefore, our problem is to secure correct management and utilization 
of resources rather than enlargement of resources. 


HOW WOMEN CONTROL THE FUTURE! 


EDWIN A. SLOSSON 
Director, Science Service, Washington, 


Woman’s sphere has become greatly enlarged in recent years. It is 
considerably larger than it used to be and vastly larger than it used to 
be thought. I do not allude to the political enfranchisement of women— 
this was merely an act of justice and will doubtless prove beneficial, but 
it is insignificant in comparison with what I have in mind, that is, 
woman’s power over the rising generation through her share in in- 
heritance and her control of early training. 

There are two kinds of inheritance, the internal and the external: 
first, the physical inheritance, the constitutional transmission of bodily 
and mental characteristics and capabilities; second, the cultural in- 
heritance, by which language, institutions and laws, science, art and 
ethics, are handed down from one generation to the next, and the train- 
ing by which character is molded and set. 

Now in the first, the bodily inheritance, women have an equal part. 
They have always had it of course, but this was not known until demon- 
strated in recent laboratory experiments. It was formerly thought the 


1 From The Science News-Letter, January 12, 1924. 
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masculine element predominated in heredity; that the law of primo- 
geniture held in the physiological as in the legal world; that traits are 
handed down with the father’s name. Genealogists traced up the line 
of names and since the mother’s name was dropped her hereditary 
bequest was supposed to be slight and soon eliminated. But the Salic 
law does not hold in nature. Modern science has revealed two facts in 
regard to heredity that put the position of woman in quite a new light. 
First, that the mother’s share is exactly the same as the father’s in the 
transmission of characteristics to their offspring, and, second, that such 
inheritance is vastly more important than we formerly supposed. In 
short, that nature is more powerful than nurture, and that a person’s 
capabilities are strictly limited and largely determined by his endow- 
ment at birth. 

This equal share in fixing the character of the coming generation is 
settled upon women by the Creator and she cannot alter or escape it 
except by evading maternal duties altogether. Nor can she improve 
upon her present practice except by exercising greater care in the selection 
of a husband, and there she is limited by having such a poor lot to choose 
from. 

It is otherwise in regard to the second kind of inheritance, the external 
or cultural. Here woman’s part has become recognized as larger and 
has become actually enlarged. Women have always had the care of 
children from infancy mostly in their hands, either as mothers, nurses, 
or kindergartners. This task was left to the women because it was 
bothersome and was not thought to amount to much. If the children 
got the proper amount of calories and vitamins and had their muscles 
exercised at proper intervals, nothing else mattered much. We can all 
remember when certain reformers advocated putting babies in big orphan 
asylums where they could be cared for by wholesale and presumably 
more efficiently. But now we know better, for modern psychology has 
shown that our morals and temperaments are largely molded by the 
influences of infancy, that the fears and the affections of the nursery may 
haunt one through life, that cradle songs and childish jokes may make 
or mar a man’s career. It has long been recognized that in religious 
training the first seven years of life are the most important. 

If you have watched the making of a concrete building you know that 
these are two critical points in the process: first, the composition of the 
concrete, the quality of the ingredients and how they are mixed; second, 
the settling of the concrete, how it is poured, compacted, and distributed 
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and settled. The first hour after pouring determines once for all how well 
the building will stand. Afterwards nothing can be done to improve 
the mass of concrete except to chip it into shape and give it a superficial 
polish and tint. 

So it is with human beings. The two things that most determine 
character and destiny are natural endowment and childhood training. 
Now women control 50 per cent of the natural endowment and 75 per 
cent of the childhood training. More than that, they have, through 
taking up the teaching profession, gained control of most of the formal 
education of both boys and girls up to the age of adolescence. At 
seventeen years in most cases, and often earlier, one has all the native 
intelligence he ever can have and what he learns later is how to use it. 
His character is by this time so solidly set that neither he nor anyone 
else can do much to change it. 

So through natural endowment and modern custom women have come 
to have control of a majority of the formative influences of successive 
generations, some 60 to 70 per cent, depending on how you count the 
earlier character-forming years. Even in that form of cultural heredity 
where the chromosomes are words, that is, literature, women are taking 
an increasing part, for they now write a large proportion of our books 
and periodicals. 


EDITORIAL 


Attendance at New Orleans. If attendance at meetings means 
anything, the American Home Economics Association is in lusty con- 
dition. Five hundred and eight persons registered at the New Orleans 
meeting, a remarkable number for a mid-year meeting. Moreover, the 
attendance was widely representative, with members from Massachu- 
setts and California, Minnesota and Florida, as well as from the nearer 
states. As for members actively responsible for the business of the 
association, the figures are really surprising: fifty-four per cent of all 
officers, councilors, and committee chairmen were on hand; at the roll- 
call of state associations thirty out of a possible forty-two answered by 
councilors or alternates; and the officers of the association went the 
states ten per cent better with eight out of nine to say present. 

The minutes, printed on pages 157 to 169, will show what business 
was accomplished, and the December JOURNAL records the excellent 
speakers and subjects presented at the genera! sessions and sectional 
meetings. They do not give any idea, however, of what the meeting 
really was like. It is stimulating to hear specialists present their findings 
and experiments in prepared talks and papers; it is interesting to see how 
opinion is divided on this, that, or the other proposal at business and 
council meetings, and to put in one’s own oar now and then; but what 
gives real life to an organization and its membership is the informal 
give-and-take of ideas, the never-quite-finished discussions on the way 
out of the hall, the small committee appointments at luncheon or break- 
fast, where you accomplish a little work and much friendliness toward 
your fellow-members. In this the New Orleans meeting was pre- 
eminently successful. 

This friendly getting together was greatly increased by the wealth 
of social and sight-seeing opportunities provided by our hostesses, and 
in this way the association as well as the individual members are per- 
manently indebted for their generous hospitality. 


Home Economics and the Public. To complain of being mis- 
understood is often a confession of weakness. On the other hand, it is 
not necessarily a mark of strength to allow oneself to be judged by past 
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shortcomings or on incomplete evidence. We cannot deny that what the 
public understands as home economics is not always what home eco- 
mists believe it to be. In the end our cause will stand or fall chiefly 
according to its merits, but its progress will be aided by a better general 
understanding of its aims. 

Too frequently people think home economics means cooking and sew- 
ing, with perhaps house-cleaning and a smattering of interior decoration 
thrown in. We realize how this has come about; we know that our 
subject first appeared in the schools to give girls skill in household 
processes and that it was first introduced into institutions of higher 
grade to train teachers of such processes. But we also know that in the 
United States the movement has not stopped there. During the last 
twenty years there has been an increasing purpose to bring together 
into one body of knowledge such findings of modern science as can be 
used to improve conditions of living in the home and to interpret them 
for the practical use of homemakers. We know further that this body 
of knowledge is not now being taught exclusively to schoolgirls and in 
teacher-training institutions; it is appearing more and more in college 
and university courses; it is an essential feature of part-time and evening 
classes for girls and women, of home demonstration work, of health 
education, of social service work, of women’s club programs; it is being 
disseminated by women’s magazines and by dealers in household com- 
modities—witness the formation of the Home Economics in Business 
Section of the American Home Economics Association. Moreover, 
if all the discussion of objectives in education means anything, it means 
that the school curriculum is going to be changed to meet our changed 
social needs. We believe that before this is accomplished a considerable 
part of the matter now segregated as home economics will have permeated 
the whole curriculum, for boys as well as girls. How this will be ac- 
complished we do not yet see, but we are confident that it will call for 
the codperation of those who have thought in terms of science in relation 
to right living—that is, of home economics. If this is true, are we not 
justified, even in honor bound, to let the public know it? 

Two closely-related items of business transacted at the New Orleans 
meeting show that the American Home Economics Association is 
beginning to take action. These are the resolution calling on state 
associations to keep lists of available speakers on home economics, and 
the appointment of a committee to outline a plan for giving systematic 
publicity to home economics as the association understands it. (See 
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pages 167 and 169.) This committee is to report at Buffalo next June. 
The publicity which it has in mind is not merely news items in the daily 
papers, nor is it a spectacular campaign. It will probably involve 
three things: first, a systematic study of the program of work of the 
association and of home economics subject matter; second, a survey of 
possible channels of publicity—through the newspapers, the educational 
journals, the general magazines, through our own public meetings, 
through codperation with organizations with similar aims, through sup- 
port of appropriate legislation; and third, the codrdinaion of selected 
subjects and selected channels into a practicable program which can be 
carried out by a committee of the association working in close touch 
with corresponding committees from the state associations. This makes 
far too large an order to be filled at once, but should not the whole design 
be blocked out before work is begun in a single corner? We shall look 
forward with interest to the design and the preliminary working direc- 
tions which the committee is to present at Buffalo. 


Seventeenth Annual Meeting, American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. Are you desirous of spending some time at Niagara Falls, one 
of the greatest scenic wonders of the world? Then Buffalo is your goal. 
Has the history of the Niagara Frontier and Niagara Glen made its 
appeal to you? Then Buffalo should be your headquarters during the 
coming home economics convention. Maybe the writings of Elbert 
Hubbard and the artistic output of the Roycroft shops have sounded an 
answering note in your mind and heart. Then come to Buffalo and take 
a“‘little journey” to East Aurora. Have you longed for a cruise on the 
Great Lakes in one of the palatial steamers built for your comfort? Let 
Buffalo be your point of arrival and departure. Are you one of those 
ambitious souls, busily acquiring that degree from some eastern teacher’s 
college? Why not combine pleasure with business? Come to Buffalo 
and be fanned by cool lake breezes, gain inspiration and new zeal from 
the home economics convention, and leisurely wend your way onward, 
perhaps enjoying the Finger Lakes and the beauty of the Hudson as 
you travel. These are only a few of the many appeals Buffalo, as a 
center, has to offer to the guests who will attend the meeting of the 
American Home Economics Association, June 30 to July 4. 

The new Statler Hotel, beautiful and commodious enough to house all 
guests as well as to provide meeting rooms for the various sections of the 
convention, will be our headquarters. Everything for mental uplift, 
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physical comfort, and social intercourse will be provided at headquarters 
by the program and entertainment committees. 

The educational interests of the city will appeal to many, For those 
wishing to visit city schools with new types of equipment, opportunity 
is offered by the Buffalo State Normal School, which trains teachers of 
homemaking, or by the University of Buffalo, which prepares for various 
professional fields. 

Plans for the welfare of the convention are already being developed by 
the local committee, whose chairmen are as follows: General chairman, 
Myrtle V. Caudell, director, vocational homemaking department, 
Buffalo State Normal School; finance committee, Laura M. Weisner, 
director of Domestic art, Buffalo Public Schools; press and publicity 
committee, Ethel Mason Coan, director of domestic science, Buffalo 
Public Schools; entertainment committee, Mrs. Helen W. Jaeger, assist- 
ant director of domestic art, Buffalo Public Schools; auditing committee. 
Ethel M. Newlands, head, home economics department, Technical 
High School; transportation committee, Henrietta M. Langner, head, 
home economics department, Hutchinson Central High School; infor- 
mation committee, Agnes G. Mathieson, instructor of domestic science, 
Buffalo Public Schools; auto service committee, Agnes McCarthy, 
instructor of domestic art, Technical High School; registration com- 
mittee, Anna Boyd, instructor of domestic art, Central Continuation 
School. 

Watch the Journat for further announcements, or for special infor- 
mation address Miss Myrtle V. Caudell, Vocational State Normal 
School, Buffalo, New York. 

ETHEL MASON COAN, 
Chairman, Press and Publicity Committee. 


Experiment Station Record. Among the many publications of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture few are of greater service in the advance- 
ment of science as applied to agriculture and rural life than this journal 
of scientific abstracts, now in its twenty-fifth year. There is no other 
review which can be relied on to cover so accurately so many of the 
significant publications in its field. Credit for the original idea is due 
to W. O. Atwater, the first director of the office of Experiment Stations, 
better known to home economists for his work in foods and nutrition. 
Although from the beginning he probably foresaw the broader possi- 
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bilities of a periodical which would keep experiment station workers 
informed of the progress of agricultural science throughout the world, 
at first the Record served’ as a means of communication between the 
Office and the experiment stations. Then it came to carry the results 
of work in the various stations and government bureaus, and gradually 
developed into the form which we know today. In a sense its growth 
may be said to parallel the growing value placed on scientific research in 
agricultural sciences. 

Besides Dr. Atwater, Dr. A. W. Harris and Dr. A. C. True were 
influential in the early development of the Record. The first name to 
appear officially as editor was that of Dr. E. W. Allen, long assistant 
director of the States Relation Service and chief ot its Division of Exper- 
iment Stations. With the recent re-organization in the Department of 
Agriculture, the Division of Experiment Stations was shifted to the 
Office of the Director of Research, and came back to its original name 
of Office of Experiment Stations. Dr. Allen remains at its head, and 
the Record continues as one of its activities. The editorship, however, 
passes to Dr. H. L. Knight, who, as associate editor, has proved his 
qualifications for the work. 

The field to be covered by the Record has been so broadly defined and 
the classification and indexing are so carefully done, it has become 
indispensable to many not primarily interested in agriculture. Of its 
twelve editorial subdivisions, the one devoted to foods and human 
nutrition has for years been a faithful friend to home economists, and 
more recently those on rural economics and sociology, and on agricultural 
education, have become too helpful to be overlooked. In the new 
organization Sybil L. Smith and Dr. C. F. Langworthy remain as 
department editors for the first of these subdivisions, and the two others 
are now combined with Louise Marbut as editor. For some time the 
Record has been finding valuable material on home economics subjects 
other than food and rural life for which its present sections offer no 
suitable place, and which must therefore be either passed over or tucked 
in where it can be passably made to fit. Now that the increased im- 
portance of home economics has been recognized by the organization of 
a Bureau of Home Economics, the Record will undoubtedly feel 
justified in making a definite place for more of this material, by intro- 
ducing a new section or by enlarging the scope of one or two of the 
present ones. Such expansion would be of great value to home eco- 
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nomists for there is at present no one journal to which they can turn for 
abstracts of technical articles in the various branches of science con- 
tributing to their problems. 


Anthropology and Homemaking. It is often an outsider who 
clinches the argument for a special cause. If anyone doubted the 
significance of education for homemaking in the development of the 
race he need only read the brief article by Dr. Slosson on page 124. 
The JouRNAL obeys the impulse to republish it because it is too emi- 
nently pat and readable for any home economist to miss. 

For further reading Dr. Slosson suggests E. G. Conklin’s “‘ Heredity 
and Environment” (Princeton University Press, 1922) and O. T. Mason’s 
“Woman’s Share in Primitive Culture” (D. Appleton & Co., 1894). 


Metric Standards Bill. This was among the first bills introduced 
in the new session of Congress. It provides for gradual adoption of 
the metric units of weights and measures in merchandising and has been 
endorsed in principle by the American Home Economics Association. 
It was introduced in the House of Representatives by Hon. Fred A. 
Britten of Illinois, and in the Senate by Hon. Edwin F. Ladd of North 
Dakota. The legislatures of several states have petitioned Congress to 
enact metric standards laws, and more than 100,000 petitions, directly 
representing several millions of voters, are pending before Congress, 
urging favorable action on adoption of the world units for weighing and 
measuring. 

According to the provisions of the Britten-Ladd bill, the buying and 
selling of goods, wares, and merchandise will be in terms of the metic 
units after a period of 10 years, but allows manufacturers to use what- 
ever measure they choose in production. Many great industrial con- 
cerns are urging the metric legislation on this basis. 

Rules and regulations for the enforcement of the metric act are to 
be made and promulgated by the United States Secretary of Commerce. 


OPEN FORUM 


Fuel Wasted by Improperly Painted Radiators. In efficient house- 
heating four distinct steps are necessary: 


1. Proper combustion of the fuel. 

2. Getting the heat produced by the fuel into the air, water or steam that is 
to be heated, in the most direct manner. 

3. Carrying the air, steam or hot water from the furnace or boiler to the 
place where it is to be used with a minimum radiation loss. . 

4. In the case of steam or hot water, painting the radiators so that the most 
effective and fastest radiation into the air of the room is obtained. 


This fourth point is more important than is ordinarily realized, and 
the aluminum and bronze metallic paints frequently used in radiators 
are undesirable because they interfere with radiation of heat into the 
room. This point was recently tested by the U. S. Bureau of Standards, 
which reports as follows: 


Radiators coated with aluminum paint dissipated—that is, delivered into 
the room—only about 80 per cent as much heat as when coated with zinc 
oxide, green or white enamel, terra cotta shellac varnish, etc. * * * * 
From this it appears that a gain of 15 per cent of 20 per cent in heat dissipation 
into a room may be expected by covering the ordinary multi-segmented house 
radiator with a non-metallic paint. By non-metallic paint is meant a material 
which does not contain the flakes of pure metal, whether aluminum or bronze. 
If the radiator happens to be coated with aluminum paint, the non-metallic 
coating may be painted over the aluminum paint, which is a good conductor of 
heat and hence does not impede thermal conduction through the walls of the 
radiator. This non-metallic coating need not be black paint. The white 
lead and zinc oxide paints and enamels, the chrome colored pigments, the 
greenish colored oxides, such as chromium oxide, etc., offer a variety of tints 
for decorative purposes, with greater efficiency in heat dissipation. 


SAMUEL S. WYER, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


The Children and the Family Finances. Mrs. Judson’s excellent 
article in the January JouRNAL is full of meaty suggestions to the mother 
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of a family. There is one point, however, about which some women 
would say that their experience and opinion do not tally with hers. Is 
it really necessary or advisable to tell children definitely what the father’s 
income or earning ability is? Cannot the younger members of a family 
be taught thrift and good management of their own allowances without 
presenting them with complete figures on the family business? Let the 
children know how much it costs to run the house—yes; what the table 
costs, and what part they can play in reducing both of these costs; what 
their clothes and those of other members of the family cost; and what 
other unavoidable expenses must be met, including the personal allow- 
ances for each child. 

But there are numerous necessary and legitimate adult personal 
expenditures,—investments, insurance payments, and other items in a 
margin which should remain more or less nebulous and unstated to the 
children, at least until the time when college expenses have to be met. 
It may then be best to tell them what the ultimate resources of the 
family are and bring about some coéperation in securing advanced 
education. Before that age the best of children may blurt out in public 
embarrassing information about the family income, either to brag or 
otherwise; or a child may nurse an unjustifiable, but very evident attitude 
of contempt toward the earning powers of his father; or because the 
income seems enormous. from his point of view, he may do less than 
his part in family economy. 

Expenditures that are perfectly justifiable for a father or mother may 
be silly and extravagant for a young daughter or son, and it would seem 
to me dangerous to put them in a position to make impertinent compari- 
sons. I am reminded of Tom Montague, aged nine, who was rebuked 
for putting his elbows on the table. “Father does it,” remarked Tom. 
“Yes,” replied his mother, without hesitation, ‘‘but Father pays the 
rent.” In other words, are not there some family expenditures or activi- 
ties which are part of the compensation for paying the rent, and not open 
to criticism by the younger generation? 

There is something to be said, too, in the case of the cramped income, 
on the inadvisability of putting too heavy a burden of care on shoulders 
too young to carry it. It is the right of adolescence to be joyous, not 
worried, and the parents’ part, from my point of view, is to provide early 
training that enables children to find joy in simple, inexpensive pleasure, 
rather to call so early on all hands to help paddle the family ship. 
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And why is there never any reference, in budget projects or anything 
else dealing with household management, to the possible presence of an 
in-law of some sort? A very large number of families have them. Are 
mothers-in-law, sponging aunts, and unreasonable relatives generally, 
to be admitted to the family council on money matters? Often they are 
worse than children. 

ELNA HARWOOD WHARTON, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Recent Botulinus Investigations. The outbreaks of botulism pois- 
oning of recent years have stimulated productive research' of such 
proportions that a brief survey can hope to mention only a few of the 
prominent points of interest to workers in the field of home economics. 

The Bacillus botulinus, or Clostridium botulinum as it is given in 
the newer nomenclature, has been carried by home-canned foods in 51 
outbreaks of human poisoning in the United States and Canada in 
recent years and by commercially packed foods in 31 outbreaks (1). 
The foods most often traced as the offenders have been string beans, 
corn, spinach, olives, and asparagus. These outbreaks have been rather 
scattered geographically though perhaps predominantly in the Pacific 
Coast states. It has been of some importance to find out whether this 
localization was due to chance or to some actual difference in geographical 
distribution of the organism. A very inclusive survey (2) has shown 
that Clostridium botulinum is a common soil anaerobe of the Western 
states while it is less frequently encountered in the Atlantic states and 
is comparatively rare in the Mississippi valley and Great Plains. The 
investigators are so conservative as to say, however, that there is no 
assurance that heat-resistant spores cannot be found anywhere at any 
time. The reported greater prevalence of the spores in virgin and 
pasture soils than in dirt and manure collected from animal habitations 
seems surprising. 

If it is so generally occurring as this, the next thing of practical im- 
portance to be known is how the organism can be killed in foods that 
are to be stored under conditions favorable for its growth and toxin 
formation. Emphasis is accorded by two different groups engaged in 


1 The commission directing these studies is made up of representatives of the U. S. Public 
Health Service, Stanford University, and the University of California; the research is financed 
by a grant from the National Canners’ Association, the Canners’ League of California and the 
California Olive Association. 
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such research, to the marked variations in resistance to heating of 
spores of different strains. Dickson et al (3) say that 95 per cent of the 
spores are killed quickly, the range of time of survival being from 30 
minutes to 6 hours at 100°C. Esty and Meyer (4) found that botulinus 
spores heated to 100°C. in juices of 17 varieties of canned foods varied 
in heat resistance from less than 10 minutes to 3.8 hours. Parallel with 
these findings are those of Burke (5) who studied the length of time 
the unheated spores may remain dormant and found that most spores 
germinate quickly when given optimum conditions though a few may 
remain dormant for 144 days. Dickson records 330 days as a possible 
germination interval for heated spores. The greater viability of a few 
spores explains why only a small fraction of a large pack of canned food 
may spoil on storage. 

Even with our accumulation of knowledge concerning the rate of heat 
penetration to the center of the jar in either home or commercially 
canned foods (6, 7) this other 5 per cent of the spores which may resist 
processing temperatures and remain dormant for considerable lengths of 
time are potential trouble-makers. The commercial canner is still 
confronted by the problem of adequate inspection of raw materials and 
the need of scrutinizing all packed foods before they are marketed. 
As for home canning methods, wherein intermittent processing is now 
generally advocated for non-acid vegetables canned at the boiling tem- 
perature, there is this disturbing statement by Burke: “Fractional 
sterilization as generally practiced does not insure absolute sterilization 
of material containing spores of Clostridium botulinum because of the 
slow germination of many of the spores.” A hypercritical examination 
of all canned foods before they come to the table, seems to be the wisest 
course; this necessitates on the part of the consumer a better knowledge 
of standards of quality, odor and texture in canned foods than now 
prevails. 

SyBrL Wooprurr, 
University of Kansas. 
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Home Economics, Economics, and Sociology. All home economists 
interested in the economic or social aspects of their subject are con- 
cerned with many of the developments in general economics and social 
science. While the American Home Economics Association was meeting 
in New Orleans five social science associations were meeting in Wash- 
ington: American Economics Association, American Sociological Society, 
American Statistical Association, American Labor Legislation Associa- 
tion, and National Community Center Association. There were also 
sectional meetings on rural sociology and educational sociology. While 
the economics, statistics, and farm economics programs dealt with largely 
technical problems, many papers were suggestive for institution and 
household economics. As was reported on page 98 of the February 
JOURNAL, the sociological program was especially rich in topics of direct 
significance to home economics, among them marital condition of the 
population, eugenics, teaching of social sciences, groups in need of special 
care, city planning, community score card, and community organizations. 

Reports on problems in the social and economic fields are to be found 
in such publications as the American Journal of Sociology, (University 
of Chicago Press); American Economics Review (New Haven); Journal 
of Social Forces, (Chapel Hill, North Carolina); and Journal of Applied 
Sociology (Los Angeles). The best single periodical for general reference 
is doubtless the Survey Magazine (New York City) but home economists 
will also find it worth while to follow at least the extensive biblio- 
graphies and reviews of new literature in the fields of economics and 
sociology which are given in the American Journal of Sociology and the 
American Economics Review. These are the official organs of the national 
associations in these fields. Rural home economists will further look 
to the Journal of Farm Economics, the more so as coéperation between 
economics and home economics seems most likely to begin in the domain 
of farm economics. 

It has been suggested that persons interested in the social and economic 
problems of the home should meet informally at Buffalo in June, and 
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consult regarding progress in these fields. This group will also welcome 
the fact that the National Conference of Social Work meets at Toronto, 
June 25th to July 2nd; it will be possible to be there for the first days of 
that conference and come across the lake to Buffalo in time for the home 
economics meetings. Information regarding the Toronto program will 
be given in the JouRNAL as soon as it is available. 


BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Sulphuric Acid Tests for Cotton and Linen. In many books on 
textiles, directions are laid down for the determination of linen and 
cotton by means of the sulphuric acid test. When union goods are 
treated with concentrated sulphuric acid, the cotton is dissolved out, 
leaving the flax fibers more or less intact, “less affected.” 

No scientific reasons for this difference as far as the writer knows 
has ever been given. Some authors say that the outer wall of the 
flax fiber is “thicker” or “less easily attacked” than that of the cotton 
fiber. To clear the matter up, some micro-chemical tests made at the 
Kansas State Agricultural College seem to point conclusively to the fact 
that the difference in resistance to H:SO, by the two kinds of fibers is 
caused by the presence in flax of combined silicon which is not easily 
soluble in any reagent save HFl. ‘Thus the cotton fiber, containing no 
silicates, is readily affected by the H.SO,. It is a well known fact that 
the grains owe their ability to stand erect to the silicates contained in 
the stalk. Wheat straw is especially rich in this element which covers 
the outer portion of the stalk with a thin glaze. The flax fiber seems 
to be protected in a similar way. 

To Professor M. C. Sewell of the department of agronomy are due the 
thanks of the department for working out the technical details of the 
experiments. 

LoutsE GLANTON, 
Kansas State Agricultural College. 
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Practical Dietetics: Diet in Health and Dis- 
ease. By Attpa Frances Patter. Mt. 
Vernon, New York: A. F. Pattee, 1923, pp. 
646. $2.60. 

When a handbook reaches its fourteenth 
edition, as has this one, there is hardly need 
to discuss its value. Well-informed nutri- 
tionists need no introduction to Miss Pattee’s 
standard handbook, but they will be glad 
to know that it has been thoroughly revised 
and arranged to bring it in line with present 
nutritional theory and practice. It has also 
been brought into accord with the Dietetic 
Standard Curriculum for Schools of Nursing 
set up by the National League for Nursing 
Education and with the outline of the Ameri- 
can Dietetic Association. With it comes 
also a useful “Teacher’s Dietetic Guide” 
(not sold separately) which gives state board 
requirements in dietetics and state board 
examination questions, as well as the require- 
ments adopted by the National League for 
Nursing Education and the American Die- 
tetic Association. Hospitals and schools 
ordering in quantity receive special discounts. 


Housing Progress in Western Europe. By 
EpitH Etmer Woop. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company, 1923, pp. 210. 
$3.00. 

Mrs. Wood has for a number of years 
been interested in housing problems here and 
abroad, and her earlier book, “The Housing 
of the Unskilled Wage-Earner,” and her 
contributions to periodicals have placed her 
among the authorities on her subject. She 
spent most of the year 1922 in Europe 
and the present volume is the result of her 
travels, 

It has several important uses. First and 
foremost, it is and will continue to be an 
invaluable source of information on the 
results obtained in various countries by 
different methods of slum clearance and 


new housing construction. The facts here 
presented are of the type which can be se- 
cured only as the result of direct investi- 
gation by a trained person able to see 
essentials, to question effectively, and to 
record accurately. Much of the housing 
work described is still in progress. There 
are few printed reports of it and such as 
there are often seem colored by personal 
interest and are likely to lack details essential 
for the American reader. 

The book presents in separate chapters a 
well-organized and interesting summary of 
what has been done in Great Britain, France, 
Belgium, Holland and Italy to improve 
housing conditions by private initiative and 
by state action. In an appendix Mrs. Wood 
gives a brief summary of what has been done 
in Spain, Portugal and Switzerland, countries 
which she did not visit during her recent 
trip. There is an excellent bibliography, 
and a number of illustrations showing the 
different types of houses being constructed 
in the different countries and also the great 
attention being given to making them 
attractive. 

Mrs. Wood, however, has made her book 
far more than a collection of facts. She is 
interested in her facts primarily as a means 
of arousing public opinion in America to the 
need of a housing program. She states: 
“There is a wide-spread, but fallacious, view 
in the United States that European housing 
conditions are so much worse than ours as 
to make action necessary which would be 
uncalled for here. The reverse is true. 
We have housing conditions worse than 
any which now exist in London or Paris or 
Brussels or Amsterdam. . « « The 
people of Western Europe have undertaken 
national housing schemes, not because their 
need is greater than ours, but because they 
are more convinced than we of the impor- 
tance of good housing in the making of good 
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citizens and of the obligations of communities 
in connection with the house supply. 

“Public opinion on housing questions in 
Europe is at least a generation ahead of 
ours in the United States. We are still 
discussing points which they settled forty 
years ago.” 

Food, shelter, and clothing are three sub- 
jects of instruction originally given special 
emphasis in home economics work. We 
point with pride to the influence of home 
economics in improving dietary standards, 
clothing standards, household management, 
house furnishings and decoration, house 
planning and construction, but as yet we 
have taken no active part in arousing public 
opinion to demand enough houses so that 
all families in the community can live ac- 
cording to satisfactory standards rather 
than having many forced to live under slum 
conditions. Mrs. Wood's book promises to 
have widespread use in connection with the 
development of housing programs under 
state, municipal, or private auspices, and 
may well be recommended for reading and 
study by high school and college classes and 
also by women’s clubs. 

The book should also aid in understanding 
the differences in housing standards of immi- 
grants from different countries, and their 
influence on the housing standards desired 
in foreign colonies in America. While much 
of the book deals with the quantity and type 
of new construction and the various methods 
of financing, there is much of significant 
value in the detailed descriptions of number 
of rooms, their size and arrangement, the 
sanitary equipment, and tendencies toward 
separate house or apartment dwellings, as 
an expression of desired housing standard. 
We are likely to judge the housing standards 
of immigrants by the houses in which they 
are forced to live in America rather than 
those occupied at home, and the contrast 
as shown in Mrs. Wood's book is not compli- 
mentary with reference to America and our 
care of the housing facilities for our great 
mass of workers. 

Mrs. Wood does not present in this book 
a detailed program for housing improvement 
in America, but contents herself with describ- 
ing what has been done in certain other 
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countries as the basis for developing such a 
program. The book is well written, the 
descriptions are vivid and interesting, and 
Mrs. Wood’s unusual qualifications for the 
discussion of her subject make it of unique 
interest to both the general reader and the 
professional worker. 
Emma A. WINSLOW, 
Riverside, Connecticut. 


House and Home. By Greta Gray. Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1923, 
pp. 356. $2.50. 

It is not an easy matter to bridge the gap 
between technical architectural discussion 
and the point of view of magazine articles 
whose enchanting pictures are quite liable to 
lead the unwary to long to combine in one 
home a colonial interior, the exterior of an 
English manor house, and a Spanish patio. 
Miss Gray has, however, succeeded in doing 
this. Her book gives an excellent bird’s- 
eye perspective of the house from a composite 
eye, which combines interests of owner, 
housewife, architect, builder, real estate 
man, landscape architect, and even the sociol- 
ogist in proper proportion. 

Although essentially a textbook in its 
explicitness, this volume is also valuable 
for anyone interested in a house to live in. 

The book falls in two parts. The first 
part takes up the active planning and con- 
struction of the house; the second more gen- 
eral subjects, such as architectural history, 
town planning, and housing questions. The 
first part begins with a short chapter defining 
house and home and the uses of a house, then 
deals with such subjects as location, plans, 
house-planning, materials and construction, 
plumbing, heating. A very clear picture 
is presented of how a house is planned and 
built. It makes architects’ plans and draw- 
ings less of a mystery by the explanation of 
architectural terms and the free reproduc- 
tion of drawings and photographs. The 
chimney and the stairs, always knotty 
problems, are taken up in great detail. The 
writer emphasizes the small house in which 
the housewife does a good share if not all 
of the work, a type of house which is coming 
more and more into demand and which is the 
hardest to plan. 
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The second part begins with a concise 
history of architecture, in which the funda- 
mentals for good design are stressed and con- 
tinues with chapters on interior design, the 
grounds, the business of building, the farm 
house, town-planning, and various aspects 
of the housing problem. It closes with a 
chapter on suggestions to teachers. There 
is appended a glossary and bibliography. 

The book is profusely illustrated through- 
out. Each chapter ends with a set of ques- 
tions stimulating further study. Altogether 
it is a book which should be interesting as a 
textbook for courses in housing, a guide for 
study groups in clubs, and above all a help 
for the layman who wants to know more 
about the essentials of house architecture. 

DorotHea K. Harrison, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Health of the Family. A Program for the 
Study of Personal, Home, and Community 
Health Problems. Y¥ederal Board of Voca- 
tional Education Bulletin No. 86, Home 
Economics Series No. 8. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1923. $.25. 
The health of the family is a broad sub- 

ject, and to translate into ordinary terms the 

application of modern science to physical 
welfare is no small task. The authors of 
this bulletin have succeeded in planning 
and setting up their material in an interest- 
ing and readable form. The book is designed 
for use in evening classes of homemakers or 
prospective homemakers and presents its 
subject in fifty-five lessons divided into the 
following six unit groups: Community Health 
and the Home, The Home and the Health of 
the Family, The Personal Health of the 

Family, Illness in the Home, Diseases, First 

Aid and Emergencies. Each lesson states its 

aim, points to be brought out, suggestions to 

teachers, and frequently a list of references. 

The lessons included in the unit headed 

“diseases” are divided as follows: Definition, 

cause, symptoms, treatment, isolation. In 

treating so broad a subject it is necessary that 
the various topics receive brief consideration. 

Consequently the high lights in family health 

have been selected for emphasis. 

The discussion of diseases is set down in 
condensed form and is for the most part intel- 
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ligible to the average reader, though certain 
statements are perhaps too technical to be 
valuable. For example, in the section on 
diphtheria (pages 248 and 249) we read that 
“the prodromal period is short 

this membrane resembles somewhat that of 
follicular tonsilitis.”” In some instances an 
attempt has been made to define terms. 
However, the average homemaker would be 
more likely to know the meaning of “toxin,” 
which is explained in the section quoted, 
than that of “follicular tonsilitis.” 

The suggestion in the foreword that the 
lessons dealing with “Newer Discoveries in 
Scientific Medicine” and those dealing with 
“Diseases” be given by a nurse or a physi- 
cian would be followed with profit. Teachers 
of evening schools have seldom had the 
training to enable them to speak with author- 
ity on these subjects and to answer the ques- 
tions which discussion is sure to bring out. 
There might be some danger of a homemaker 
assuming the responsibility of diagnosing and 
treating a disease which she had studied in 
these lessons in spite of the fact that the text 
frequently states that a physician should be 
called; and if a physician or nurse were con- 
ducting the class this point would be sure to 
receive proper emphasis. 

While it is apparent that not all that is 
known regarding the health of the family 
could be included in three hundred pages, 
those problems in which the homemakers 
are likely to have to take some responsibility 
have been well selected and treated in a 
thoroughly helpful way. 

Lita BANE, 
Washington, D.C. 


Laundering. Home and Institution. By 
Lyp1a Ray Batperston. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1923, pp. 389. $2.50. 
Do school officials realize that the subject 

of this new volume of the Home Manual 

Series is an important section of health 

instruction and of applied economics? Do 

many students—or even some teachers— 
still look upon these processes as all 
drudgery? 

The foreword to the book is by Dr. C.-E. A. 

Winslow. This alone raises to a high plane 

the art of being cleanly clothed. Dr. 
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Winslow, however, gracefully claims that the 
germ of this and similar volumes lies in the 
insight and skill of Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, 
the apostle of “science applied to the affairs 
of the home.” 

From plumber’s overalls to my lady’s 
fine laces, from rugs to ribbons, the author 
shows how science and economics answer the 
why and how of clean fabrics, and treats 
of both home and institutional processes. 
Dyeing, dry-cleaning, fumigation, and disin- 
fection are well covered. Of the twenty- 
five chapters, the first three state the under- 
lying facts of fibres, fabrics, soil, stains and 
their removal. Two chapters solve the 
general problem of cleaning fabrics in the 
home, and the next chapter treats of the 
same problem in the institution. Then 
follows fourteen chapters of detailed direc- 
tions for buying equipment and supplies, 
their use and storage, and the processes 
usually considered as laundering; four chap- 
ters on institutional methods; one each on 
“Suggestions to Teachers” and on “Develop- 
ment of Laundering.” A_ well-classified 
bibliography and a full index end a valuable 
book and invite one to further study. 

The illustrations are generous in number 
and for the most part adequate. Floor 
plans for both home and institution help in 
building the new or for rearranging the old. 
Suggestive questions and thought-provoking 
problems follow each chapter. 

While the book is primarily a textbook for 
teachers and students, no housewife can read 
it without learning lessons of thrift in time, 
labor and material. 

If more schools taught the subject as this 
book makes possible, future housewives 
would be trained in the science and art of 
prevention, removal, and renovation; more 
scientific managers in the public laundries 
would create confidence in their industry, 
and the overburdened homeworkers would 
be relieved. 

To all such the book commends itself and 
in a study of its pages they will realize with 
the author that “most practical affairs 
rightly worked out are full of poetry.” 

Mrs. Richards’ prophetic vision convinced 
her that smaller, lower-priced books are a 
crying need. We wish that “Laundering” 
might have been divided into two books— 
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Home and Institution. Then more teachers 
and more housewives would own the book 
which filled the individual need, while from 
the other, in school or town libraries, they 
might glean as necessary. 

Into so large a book with such diverse 
treatments to be explained, repetitions will 
creep. They are remarkably few here. But 
with these few eliminated, there would be 
room for extension—more complete direc- 
tions in certain processes; more cautions where 
strong chemicals are advised; the factors 
entering into the cost of home laundering; 
this cost compared with the same standards 
by commercial processes; methods of adjust- 
ment between these costs—practical ques- 
tions about which housewives are anxious 
and which teachers should be able to answer. 

The housewife craves less expensive books 
that her “knowledge shelf” may represent the 
whole field of her interests. Of “needed” 
books for the progressive teacher, there seems 
to be noend. She must adjust such a con- 
gested condition through elimination. 

We pray that worthy authors and their 
publishers may realize Mrs. Richards’ vision 
and give us more, smaller, standard books. 

S. Maria 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


Mountain Verities. By ZepHtne HumpaRey. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Company, 1923, 
pp. 201. $2.00. 

Possibly it is too much to say that at least 
the first half of this book should be required 
reading for home economics students, but 
certainly it will rejoice the heart of every 
women who loves to do “her own work” and 
may even inspire those who “hate house- 
work.” Librarians should invest in at least 
four copies—one to fit in, cheek by jowl, with 
the most up-to-date books on household 
management; one under recreative reading; 
another for the rural economics section; the 
fourth under either philosophy or religion— 
budgeted under Higher Life. 

The author and her artist husband return 
from war work in France with a craving for 
real brotherhood so intense that to find 
beauty, zest, and contentment in the essen- 
tials of simple country living is both an ideal 
and a necessity. 
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Ignorant of the “principles of home eco- 
nomics” and apparently guided largely by 
instinct, the first non-essential to be elim- 
inated is Bridget, hitherto a household ne- 
cessity, but foreign to their new democratic 
ideal. The kitchen, which once repelled, 
becomes an altar with Madam its priestess, 
its devotee, and finally its conquerer. 

Verily she has the makin’s of a teacher of 
cookery, because from her green inner con- 
sciousness sprout easily such familiars as: 
“First, I had to learn to cook at all. Second, 
I had to learn how to cook easily. Third, I 
had to learn how to cook and do anything 
else,” and “get your rules by heart.” Later 
she develops a latent sense for accurate 
measures. 

The story of her new kitchen life is told 
with delightful whimsicality. The room 
develops virility and captivating charac- 
teristics. Her emancipation from its jeal- 
ous insistence does not come from the instal- 
lation of more labor-savers and she brazenly 
admits that its arrangements of stove, sink, 
and work table are unscientific. She dares 
to ask “Are convenience and efliciency the 
first and only things to be desired of kitch- 
ens? Is not something else more important, 
something that forlack of a better term we call 
‘personality’?” In her ineflicient kitchen she 
becomes efficient and finds fun, a new self- 
reliance, and freedom. 

Tears of laughter will come to some over 
her venture in canning corn. Others will 
long to convert her with a pressure cooker. 
Everyone will want her soap-order cook- 
book. 

But over and beyond the kitcheny chap- 
ters, one will dip into the book again and 
again, to get the flavor of its charm, its 
understanding of the fundamentals of living, 
its sympathetic folksiness, its idealism and 
tender philosophy which relieve the pres- 
sure of life. 

ANNETTE C. Dimock, 
East Corinth, Vermont. 


Jim and Peggy at Apple-Top Farm. By 
WaLtTeR O'Kane. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1923, pp. 237. 
$1.75. 

In “Jim and Peggy at Apple-Top Farm” 

W. C. O’Kane presents in an interesting and 
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readable form the data which Government 
bulletins supply concerning various farm 
operations. The illustrations make Jim 
and Peggy seem like real children. 

One can not help regretting, however, that 
Mr. O’Kane did not grasp the opportunity to 
give his readers a view of the idealism which 
should be in farm life. 

The successful crop is as much the artistic 
creation of the grower as is the picture on 
canvas the handiwork of the painter. 

This point is missed in the book and all 
of the wonder and glory of making things 
grow is subjugated to plain recitals of practi- 
cal, present day methods. 

Enthusiasm and inspiration are the fac- 
tors that make life worth living and there is 
more play for them on the farm than in any 
city job that is likely to come to the average 
man. 

One feels like poking Uncle John and Aunt 
Emily for being such uninteresting auto- 
matons instead of sources of inspiration for 
Jim and Peggy. 

Jutran A. DiMock, 
East Corinth, Vermont. 


Hygiene by Experiment. A Series of Prob- 
lem Studies in Hygiene for Pupils in Inter- 
mediate Grades and in Junior High Schools. 
By F. M. Grecc. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
N Y.: World Book Company, 1923, pp. 324. 
$1.00 
Another contribution to the growing ava- 

lanche of “health books” which are bringing 
confusion of mind to the lay person honestly 
seeking for guidance in the matter of health, 
and discouragement to workers who are 
putting forth every effort to interpret the 
findings of scientific research in terms of 
human well-being. 

According to his preface the author is 
convinced that “we need to lay increasing 
emphasis upon hygiene and sanitation and 
less on physiology and anatomy.” Just 
why discard physiology or even the more 
humble but still useful anatomy? 

To quote a few of the “experiments” 
outlined: 

Under the lesson entitled “What and How 
to Eat and Drink” we have, Advantage of 
thorough chewing. If you care to make a 
meal of sandwiches alone, it will be worth 
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your while to try another experiment with 
them. With enough equal-sized sandwiches 
before you to serve as a meal, eat them as 
rapidly and with as little chewing as possible, 
taking note of how many it takes to satisfy 
your hunger.” Among the questions asked 
at the close of the lesson is this one replete 
with nutritional inspiration, “What foods 
have you found to be harmless?” 

At the risk of taking up an undue amount 
of space we must include an “experiment” 
under the caption, “Common Colds and how 
to avoid them.” The apparatus referred 
to is a sort of glorified see-saw: 

“When the apparatus described above is 
set up out of doors on a cold day and is 
ready for use, you must first let a healthy 
boy who does not easily take cold, balance 
himself on it as shown in Figure 67, just 
after he has come out of a warm room. 
Fasten a block on the plank against the 
head and against the feet of the boy, to 
mark the exact place where he lay when 
warm. If necessary, secure any final bal- 
ancing by the addition of small weights 
at either end of the plank. At best there 
will be a slight teetering due to breath- 
ing, the muscles of breathing thrusting the 
abdominal contents back and forth some- 
what. 

“When the apparatus has been balanced 
satisfactorily, let the pupil lie on the plank 
until he begins to fee! rather cold. If the 
apparatus meanwhile gets out of balance, 
use a spring hand scale to pull it into bal- 
ance, at the end of the experiment, placing 
the hook on one side of the board at the point 
just opposite the center of the breast-bone 
of the pupil. Note the reading of the scale 
when the board is just brought into balance. 
. . + « How many ounces of blood have 
passed upward from the lower limbs?” 

Also this remarkable contribution under 
the topic “Automatic Regulation of Body 
Temperature:” 

‘When the temperature of the surrounding 
air is more than 70° F., the greater part of 
your blood is near the surface of the body. 
When this temperature is between 68° F. and 
70° F., the blood is about evenly distributed 
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near the surface and deeper in. When this 
temperature is below 68° F. the blood tends 
to leave the surface and goes deeper in. The 
blood is withdrawn from the surface as the 
temperature is reduced in order to keep from 
giving off so much heat indirectly to the air 
around.” 

While these quotations may be diverting, 
the serious fact remains that, in too many 
places the country over, school time, which 
should be devoted to educational health 
work, is wasted in similar spectacular exer- 
cises and drills. 

ANNA R. VAN METER, 
Washington, D.C. 


The Arkansas Family Series. Prepared by 
the Bureau or Cuiip Hycrene. Little 
Rock, Arkansas: State Board of Health 
and U.S. Department of Labor, Children’s 
Bureau, codperating, 1923. 

These seven pamphlets succeed excep- 
tionally in combining “human interest” with 
scientific accuracy and practical common 
sense, and they are attractive in appearance, 
both inside and out. The scope is shown 
by the titles: 1. A New Home for Arkansas; 
2. The Business of Living; 3. Prospects for 
Arkansas; 4. The Needs of a Baby; 5. Con- 
cerning Jean; 6. The Coming of the Baby; 
7. A New Citizen for Arkansas; 8. Con- 
cerning the Baby; 9. The Child from 2 to 
6 Years of Age. 

The booklets were prepared under the 
direction of Dr. Frances Sage Bradley, a 
physician and the mother of a family, who 
for ten years was connected with the U. S. 
Children’s Bureau, especially with its rural 
work. Few persons are so well qualified to 
appreciate the importance of combining in 
popular writing reliable information and 
practicable suggestions, or the wastefulness 
of putting out valuable material in unattrac- 
tive form. Those interested in family and 
child welfare are grateful to the Arkansas 
Bureau of Child Hygiene for adopting so 
high a standard in the preparation and also 
in the appearance of their booklets. Copies 
may be obtained on application to the 
Bureau, Little Rock. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Good Manners for Boys and Girls. By Evin 
CRAVEN LEARNED. New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Co., pp. 119. $1.00. 

An informal discussion of the principal 
points of etiquette for children and young 
people by a well-known writer of books of 
etiquette; emphasizes the point of view 
expressed in the rhyme: 

“Politeness is to do and say 

The kindest thing in the kindest way;” 
based chiefly on conditions found in the 
town home with one or more servants, but 
not inapplicable to other types of families; 
simply and sensibly written. 


Womanhood in the Making. By MARGARET 
W. Eccieston. New York: George H. 
Doran Company, 1923, pp. 199. $1.50. 
A discussion of the adolescent period of 

girlhood by a woman experienced in handling 
girls in class and camp, and in teaching sex 
hygiene, and a successful writer of stories 
for young girls; addressed to mothers, 
teachers, and club leaders; emphasizes the 
value of sex-knowledge properly given; 
refers frequently to the importance of 
teaching homemaking and of showing girls 
its social and personal significance. 


Vocational Education in the Hotel Business. 
A Report to The American Hotel Asso- 
ciation of the United States and Canada. 
By L. S. Hawkrys, Representing the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
Chicago, llinois: Research Bureau, Amer- 
ican Hotel Association, 1923, pp. 128. 

A collection of data on the “need, require- 
ments, and possibilities of establishing a 
system of hotel and restaurant vocational 
training” brought together for the National 
Hotel Institute and Research Bureau Com- 
mittee of the American Hotel Association; 
includes statistics of the present hotel 
business, a summary of recent developments, 
a discussion of the need of vocational train- 


ing for such work, and of that now available; 
also detailed occupational analysis of the 
nine principal departments of hotel admini- 
stration, together with suggestions for voca- 
tional training for each. 


Textiles and Sewing Materials. By Mary 
Brooks Picken. Scranton: Woman’s In- 
stitute of Domestic Arts and Sciences, 
1923, pp. 267. $3.00. 

Held for Jater notice. 


Backbone. The Development of Character. 
By Samuet S. Drury. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1923, pp. 216. 
$1.50. 

Held for later notice. 


Cooking Problems of the Community Group. 
Breads. By Etta MCKENNEY. 
Boston: Whitcomb and Barrows, 1923, 
pp. 169. $2.50. 

Held for later notice. 


Letters From a Business Woman to Her 
Daughter and From a Business Girl to 
Her Mother. By Zora PuTNAM WILKINS. 
Boston: Marshall Jones Company, 1923, 
pp. 151. $1.50. 

Held for later notice. 


Nutrition. The Chemistry of Life. By 
LAFAYETTE B. MENDEL. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1923, pp. 150. 
$3.00. 

Held for later notice. 


Science Remaking the World. A Survey of 
Modern Scientific Progress. Edited by 
Otis W. CALDWELL AND EpwIn E. SLos- 
son. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Page and Company, 1923, pp. 292. $2.50. 
Held for later notice. 
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Bunt, C. G. E. Finished Textiles for the Indian Market. Textile World, 1923, 64: 2413. 

Turner, A. J. Education and Research in the Textile Industry. American Dyestuff Rep., 
1923, 12: 591. 

Things Every Textile Chemist and Colorist Should Know: Methods of Analysis of Union 
Textile Materials. Am. Dyestuff Rep., 1923, 12: 756. 

Crawford, M.D.C. Design in Cotton Manufacture. Textile World, 1923, 64: 2671. 

Kertess, A. Recent Novelties in the Field of Textile Chemistry. Color Trade J., 1923, 
13: 175. 

Mildew in Cotton Cloth. Cause and Remedy. Textile World, 1923, 64: 45. 

Burkley, C. J. Mullen Tester and Index Value. Textile World, 1923, 64: 113. 

Hunter, J. A. Capabilities of Arghan Fiber. Textile World, 1923, 64: 827. 

Hunter, J. A. Fabrics in England. Textile World, 1923, 64: 74-5. 

Hunter, J. A. How Fabrics Get Their Names. Textile World, 1923, 64: 1246. 

Savaron, L. Microchemical Tests to Distinguish Between Cotton, Linen, Hemp and Ramie. 
Color Trade J., 1923, 13: 110-12. 

McDowell, J. Importance of Fiber Knowledge. Cotton Fibers. Textile World, 1923, 
63: 2850. Discussed in Textile World, 1923, 63: 3321. 

Atkinson, W. R. Yellowing and Tendering of Cotton. Textile Col., 1923, 45: 425-9. 

Linen Effects Produced on Cotton Fabrics. Color Trade J., 1923, 12: 267. 

New Process for Imparting Transparent Effects to Cotton. Color Trade J., 1923, 12: 120. 

Schuttig, C. L. Production of Permanent Finish on Cotton Fabrics. Color Trade J., 
1923, 12: 266-7. 

Transparent Effects on Cotton Fabrics. Color Trade J., 1923, 12: 267. 

Turner, A. J. Education and Research in the Textile Industry. Am. Dyestuff Rep., 1923, 
12: 591-5. 

Miller, F. L., Jr. Future of Seamless Hoisery. Textile World., 1923, 63: 83. 

Dodson, W. C. Three Types of Black Hosiery. Textile Col., 1923, 45: 355-9. 

Community Publicity for Full-fashioned Hosiery. Textile World, 1923, 63: 1693. 

Edwards, W. F. Industrial Silk Researches. Textile World, 1923, 63: 4075. 

Trotman, S. R. Unshrinkable Finish on Wool. Am. Dyestuff Rep., 1923, 12: 611-12; 
Textile World, 1923, 64: 2419. 

Bean, P. Mildew in Cotton. Its Causes and Cure. Textile Col., 1923, 45: 180. 

Carriere, C. A. Romances in Industry: Cotton. Am. Ind., 1923, 23: 5-9. 

Ulm, A. H. Will the World be Short of Cotton. Nation’s Business, 1923, 11: 33-5. 

International Cotton Standards Conference Agree to Adopt U. S. Cotton Standards. Textile 
World, 1923, 63: 3919; Comm. & Fin. Chr., 1923, 116: 2727-8. 

Adderley, A. Physical Causes of Luster in Cotton. Textile Inst. J., 1923, 14: T249-52. 

Schmansky, S. G. and Budnikoff, P. P. Cottonization of Flax Tow. Abstract in Soc. 
Dyers and Col. J., 1923, 39: 184. 

Nodder, C. R. Distinguishing Between Flax and Hemp. Abstract in Soc. Dyers and 
Col. J., 1923, 39: 122-3. 

Burnett, F. South Sea Savages Wonderful Craftsmen. Textile Col., 1923, 45: 651-2. 

Johnson, G. W. Behind the Monster’s Mask. Southern Textile Industry. Survey, 1923, 
50: 20-2. 

Cotton Mills Going South. Lit. Digest, 1923, 76: 81. 

Japanese Cotton Mills. Nation, 1923, 117: 45. 

Sherwood, H. F. Negotiating by Habit. Outlook, 1923, 113: 701-2. 

Tannenbaum, F. South Buries its Anglo-Saxons. Cent., 1923, 106: 205-15. 

Tannenbaum, F. Single Crop. Cent., 1923, 106: 816-25. 
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Another Cotton Picker. Sci. Am., 1923, 129: 25. 

Cotton Picking by Suction. Lit. Digest, 1923, 78: 29. 

Arghan: A New Rival for Flax and Cotton. Lit. Digest, 1922, 75: 25-6. 

Tingley, R. H. Dramatic Story of Cotton. Mentor, 1923, 11: 39-40. 

Smith, M. and Koger, N. Making a Cotton Booklet. School Arts Mag., 1923, 23: 175-6. 

Artificial Cotton. Lit. Digest, 1923, 78: 72-3. 

New Process of Cotton Printing. Lit. Digest, 1923, 78: 27. 

Improving Irish Linen. Sci. Am., 1923, 129: 324. 

Silk’s Romantic History. Arts and Dec., 1923, 18: 81. 

Chittick, J. Story of Silk. Mentor, 1922, 10: 12-18. 

Silk Worm’s Job in Danger. Lit Digest, 1923, 77: 25-6. 

Silk Worm’s Rival. Sci. Mo., 1923, 16: 444-5. 

Armistice in Silk. Lit. Digest, 1923, 76: 14. 

Leigh, R. Wool Woven Fabric Bill. Good Housek., 1923, 76: 78. 

Swift, E. A. Cana Standard of Fastness to Light be Established in Connection with Furn- 
ishing Fabrics? Textile Inst. J., 1923, 14: 144-6. 

How to Know the Fabrics. House and Gard., 1923, 13: 95. 


Laundry 


Van Deman, R. Codéperative Laundries in the U. S. J. Home Ec., 1923, 15: 252-8. 
O’Brien, R. and Jacobson, L. Discoloration of Cotton Fabrics in Laundering. J. Home 
Econ., 1923, 15: 59-64. 
If you Launder at Home. Sunset, 1923, 50: 70. 
Gustafson, L. Instruction in Laundry Chemistry. Ind. Educ. M., 1923, 24: 194-5. 
Science of Washing. Lit. Digest, 1923, 77: 78-9. 
Things to Remember in the Laundry. House B., 1923, 53: 686-92. 
Waller, K. A. Value of Various Reagents for Setting Colors. J. Home Econ., 1923, 15: 7-11. 
Influence of Heat in Washing. Color Tr. J., 1923, 13: 33-4. 
Marking Laundry by Machine. Sci. Am., 1923, 129: 107. 
Clothing and Costume Design 
Morehouse, E. W. Development of Industrial Law in the Rochester Clothing Market. 
Q. J. Econ., 1923, 37: 257-90. ' 
Broeker, L. Personal Budget of the High School Girl. J. Home Econ., 1923, 15: 196-9. 
Chamberlain, R. E. Costume Designing in the Class Room. Ind. Arts M., 12: 222-6. 
Morton, G. M. Course in Costume Design. J. Home Econ., 1923, 15: 191-3. 
Jacobson, E. Methods of Teaching Design in Relation to Dress. J. Home Econ., 1923, 
15: 148-9. 
Inside the Dressmaking Lines. Sat. Eve. Post, 1923, 195: 36-8. 
What Women Spend for Their Clothes. Lit. Digest, 1923, 78: 57. 
Danish Designer of Clever Stage Costumes. Arts and Dec., 1923, 19: 49. 
Traphagen, E. H. Perpetual Reflection of Our Needs. Arts and Dec., 1923, 19: 32-3. 
McAllister, M. Ancient Costume and Modern Fashion. Art and Archeol., 1923, 15: 167-75. 
Barton, O. S. Luxury in Dress Through Many Centuries. Mentor, 1922, 10: 19-34. 
Where Folk Costume Survives Today. Mentor, 1923, 11: 1-16. 
Darr, C. H. Decoration the Keynote of Stage Costuming. Arts and Dec., 1923, 18: 24-5. 
Jenkins, R. L. Real Lace and Its Machine Made Rival. Arts and Dec., 1923, 19: 27. 


Art in Fabrics 


Gobelin Tapestries Reproduced. Textile World, 1923, 63: 99. 

Hunter, G. L. Articles on Tapestries. Arts and Dec., 1922, 18: 30-32. 

Ackerman, P. Gardens in Tapestries. House and Gard., 1923, 44: 60. 

Ackerman, P. Articles on Historic Tapestries. Int. Studio, 1922, 76: 40-53, 119-25, 257- 
63, 297-303, 443-8, 470-5; 1923, 77: 56-63, 137-42. 

Haight, E.H. Vassar College Psyche Tapestries. Art and Archeol., 1923, 15: 106-16. 

Bowen, H. Needle Tapestry in Interior Decoration. House B., 1923, 53: 482-3. 
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NOTES AND CLIPPINGS 


Industrial Savings Banking. Home econ- 
omists working on the thrift problem will 
be interested in a pamphlet with this title 
just published by the Savings Bank Division 
of the American Bankers Association. It 
describes the so-called payroll savings 
method approved by the division and gives 
details of its successful installation in Wor- 
cester, Cleveland, and San Francisco banks, 
together with a summary of the results of a 
study of industrial savings. The Savings 
Bank Division also publishes an annual 
report on progress in school savings and 
general savings throughout the country. 
The address of the association is 110 East 
42nd Street, New York City. 


Normal Man Minus Thyroxin Equals 
Imbecile. Only one-hundredth of a grain 
of thyroxin, the product of the thyroid 
gland, makes the difference between normal- 
ity and imbecility in the human being, 
Prof. R. G. Hoskins of Ohio State University 
told the medical section of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
at Cincinnati. This is the amount that is 
used daily by the body, although there is 
a total of one-fourth of a grain in the body 
outside of the thyroid gland. 

“The thyroid gland has long been known 
as the site of goiters,” he explained. “Thy- 
roid deficiency, either spontaneous or experi- 
mental, results in a failure of bodily and 
mental development. The metabolic proc- 
esses are markedly depressed. Over- 
activity of the thyroid leads to marked 
augmentation of body oxidations and to 
various symptoms of intoxication such as 
tremors, rapid pulse and nervous excitement. 
The thyroid gland shows evidence of de- 
pression during the warm months and of 
increased activity during cold months. It 
reacts quickly to change of diet. The 
probable function of the gland is to serve 
as a slowly acting regulator of energy dis- 
charge to adapt the animal to his environ- 
ment.”’—Science News Letter. 


Progress in Science During 1923: The 
Science News-Letter has brought together in 


some five mimeographed pages the events 
which mark scientific progress during the 
year just closed. The following are of special 
interest to home economics: 

Insulin as a remedy for diabetes was put 
into general use. Dr. F. G. Banting and J. 
J. R. Mcleod of the University of Toronto 
were awarded the 1922 Nobel prize for medi- 
cine in recognition of their discovery of 
insulin. 

A substance similar in effect to insulin was 
extracted from yeast by L. B. Winster and 
W. Smith in the Biochemical Laboratory at 
Cambridge. 

Artificial fat, “intarvin,” for use in the 
prevention of acidosis in diabetes was 
invented and manufactured in New York. 

Dr. Simon Flexner of the Rockefeller 
Institute announced by radio the discovery 
by Drs. Peter K. Olitsky and Frederick T. 
Gates of Bacterium pneumosintes, the germ 
held responsible for influenza. 

Vitamin C is present in milk only when 
cows eat green feed, Prof. G.W. Cavanaugh 
of Cornell announced. 

Dr. Herbert Evans and Dr. K. Scott 
Bishop of the University of California an- 
nounced discovery of vitamin X in lettuce, 
alfalfa, egg yolk, and fresh meat, necessary to 
animals before they can produce young. 

Germans announced that sodium phos- 
phate in moderate doses increases endur- 
ance and enables greater physical output 
without exhaustion. 

Dr. Charles A. Kofoid of University of 
California announced discovery of high- 
speed evolution among microscopic parasites 
in bodies of ants. 

How the apple’s odor can be made syn- 
thetically for use in soft drinks was discoverd 
by Dr. Frederick B. Power and V. K. Chestnut 
of the U. S. Bureau of Chemistry. 

A device to eliminate undesirable noises, 
by making sound waves interfere with each 
other, was invented by Dr. G. W. Stewart 
of the University of Iowa. 

The Army Medical School developed a 
rapid and easy way of purifying drinking 
water with iodine. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


KINDRED ACTIVITIES 


American Medical Association. The an- 
nual meeting is to be held in Chicago May 19 
to 23, 1924. 

National Canners’ Association. The 
seventeenth annual convention was held 
in Buffalo, January 21st to 27th. Among 
the speakers at the general sessions were 
Mrs. Julian Heath, of the National House- 
wives League, and Mrs. Anna B. Scott, of 
the Philadelphia North American, J. H. 
McLaren, president of the American Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association, and Philip A. 
DePuyt, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Grocers. There were also 
sectional meetings for those interested in 
the canning of special products. An in- 
novation was having the time of each talk 
printed on the program, an arrangement of 
great service to persons who wish to hear 
papers at several sections. Plans were 
perfected for the National Canned Goods 
Week to be celebrated March 1 to 8. 

National Conference for Social Work. 
This is to be held in Toronto, June 25 to 
July 2, 1924. Members of the American 
Home Economics Association who are 
planning to be in Buffalo for their annual 
meeting, June 29 to July 4, will find this 
date and place especially convenient. 

National Organization of Public Health 
Nursing. The annual meeting is booked 
for Detroit, June 16 to 21, 1924, as are those 
of the National League for Nursing Educa- 
tion and the American Nurses Association. 

The Organization of Public Health Nurs- 
ing is codperating with the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs in an education 
campaign, the slogan of which is, “Every 
citizen with a thorough understanding of 
public health nursing, and at least one public 
health nurse for every community of five 
thousand.” 


United States Civil Service Examina- 
tions. The following open competitive ex- 
aminations are announced: Senior home eco- 
nomics specialist, $5,200 to $6,000 a year; 
home economics specialist, $3,800 to $5,000 
a year; associate home economics specialist, 
$3,000 to $3,600 a year; assistant home 
economics specialist, $2,400 to $3,000 a 
year; junior home economics specialist, 
$1,860 to $2,400 a year plus the increase of 
$20 a month granted by Congress. 

Receipt of applications will close March 25. 
The examinations are to fill vacancies in the 
Bureau of Home Economics, Department of 
Agriculture, at the entrance salaries named 
above. The following optional subjects will 
be given in the examinations: Foods and 
nutrition, economics, textiles and clothing, 
and housing and equipment. 

Full information and application blanks 
may be obtained from the United States 
Civil Service Commission, Washington, 
D. C., or the secretary of the board of U. S. 
civil-service examiners at the post oflice or 
customhouse in any city. 


ALABAMA 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute. The home 
demonstration practice house was opened 
February first, with a group of junior and 
senior students in the home management 
course. Dana Gatchell is supervisor. 

Since the majority of students enrolled in 
the home economics course are preparing 
for home demonstration work, plans for 
this course are being made by the home 
economics department, resident and exten- 
sion faculties codperating. 

Emma Gunther, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, visited Auburn on 
December 11, and spoke to the faculty, and 
women students, and also at convocation 
for upper classmen. 
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Evelyn Peyton, home demonstration agent 
in Madison County, spent four months in 
France and England studying rug making, 
glove making, and food preservation. 

Auburn Home Economics Association. 
Miss Bevier was the honor guest and speaker 
at the January meeting. 


CALIFORNIA 


California Home Economics Association, 
Southern Section. The annual meeting was 
held at Los Angeles on December 20 with 
about three hundred teachers present from 
all over southern California. They divided 
into groups for round table discussions of 
moot questions in textiles, cafeteria man- 
agement, and nutrition—a program which 
developed animated and helpful discussion. 
A banquet was held in the evening at which 
Winifred Frye, of Teachers College, Santa 
Barbara, gave an excellent talk on “Textiles 
and Their Place in Home Economics In- 
struction.” The following officers were 
elected for 1924: President, Mrs. Ida 
Sunderlin, Inglewood; first vice-president, 
Elizabeth Moore, Long Beach; second vice- 
president, Elizabeth Lathrop, University of 
California, Southern Branch; recording 
secretary, Mrs. Mary Edwards, Los Angeles; 
corresponding secretary, Ellen Hanson, 
Glendale; treasurer, Vesta Slaughter, Los 
Angeles; member at large, Katharine McGor- 
ray, Pasadena; member of state council, 
Essie L. Elliott, Los Angeles. These officers 
represent elementary, high and university 
groups, as well as the rural and urban 
sections. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


District of Columbia Home Economics 
Association. The second meeting of the 
homemakers’ section was held Saturday 
January 19th at 8 p.m. at the Grace Dodge 
Hotel. A report of the committee on the 
sanitation of bakeries was given by its 
chairman, Mrs. R. W. Lenkel. An article 


by Dr. E. Holt in the January number of 
H»-eia entitled “Your Baby—How He May 
Be Kept Well,” was discussed by Mrs. J. A. 
Stevenson, one of the members of the com- 
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mittee on the feeding and training of infants 
and children. Miss Bacon of the Federal 
Board of Vocational Education explained to 
the group the possibility of obtaining a 
speaker for a combined meeting with the 
teaching section of the association and sug- 
gested names of possible speakers who are 
specially qualified to discuss better standards 
of clothing, better distribution of funds, and 
better homes. Sets of recipes in vegetable 
cookery from the experimental kitchen of 
the Bureau of Home Economics were dis- 
tributed to those present; these are to be 
tested and reported on at the next meeting. 

Army Medical Center, Walter Reed 
Hospital. The graduating exercises of the 
first class completing the training course for 
hospital dietetics were held in the conference 
room of the Administration Building, De- 
cember 28, 1923, at three o’clock. This is 
the first class of dietitians to be graduated 
from a United States Army hospital. 

Major H. C. Coburn, Jr., as director for 
the course for dietitians, presided at the 
exercises. After a few remarks concerning 
the nature of the work just completed, 
Major Coburn introduced Dr. William Gerry 
Morgan, professor of gastro-enterology, 
School of Medicine, Georgetown University, 
who delivered a very interesting address on 
the development of the science of feeding the 
sick. Major General Merritt W. Ireland, 
Surgeon General of the Army, spoke a few 
words to the graduates before presenting 
the certificates. 

The class consisted of Esther N. Beach, 
Doris Buck, Gladys Castle, Caroline Z. 
Miller, and Elsie E. Wells from the Battle 
Creek School of Home Economics, Battle 
Creek, Michigan; Ruth Beach from Florida 
State College for Women; Linda Clements 
from Oxford College, Ohio; and Florine 
Sunier from Milwaukee-Downer College. 

Four of the graduates will remain at the 
hospital, two will go to other army posts, 
and two will return to civil life. 

The next class for junior dietitians will 
be admitted on or about September first, 
1924. The duration of the course is six 
months, and the time is spent in the special 
diet kitchens, main kitchens, ward kitchens, 
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and hospital laboratory, with two weeks 
affiliation at the Children’s Hospital in 
this city. Instruction is given in diet in 
diseases, general medicine, general surgery, 
communicable diseases, marketing, hospital 
sanitation, and the teaching of practical 
dietetics to student nurses. 


IDAHO 


University of Idaho. Marion M. Hep- 
worth, who succeeds Amy Kelly as state 
home demonstration leader in the extension 
division, has arrived from her home in 
Kansas. She was born and reared on the 
farm, has studied in four colleges and uni- 
versities, and has had wide experience in 
extension work in West Virginia and else- 
where, and is an expert dietitian. 


ILLINOIS 


Illinois Home Economics Association. 
Sarah Potter, Bradley Polytechnic Insti- 
tution, was unable to accept the chairman- 
ship of the institution section, and Ida 
Sims, Waukegan Township High School, 
has been appointed to serve in her stead. 

Home Bureau Conference. A conference 
of advisors and members was held at the 
University of Illinois, January 24 and 25. 
There was a roll call, singing, and one session 
devoted to ten-minute talks by members. 
Among the speakers from outside the state 
was Dr. Amy Daniels, who talked on child 
feeding and the run-about child, and con- 
ducted an open forum on these subjests. 
The conference closed with a “Good Fellow- 
ship Banquet.” 


KANSAS 


Kansas Home Economics Association. 
Dr. Margaret M. Justin, dean of the division 
of home economics, Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College, attended the New Orleans 
meeting of the American Home Economics 
Association as councilor from the state 
association. Other home economics women 
from Kansas were Effie Adams, Kansas 
City, and Mrs. Nell Beaubien Nichols, 
Topeka. 
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Kansas State Agricultural College. Dr. 
Margaret M. Justin and Dr. Martha M. 
Kramer attended the annual meeting of the 
American Society of Biological Chemistry 
and federated societies, which met in St. 
Louis, December 27 to 29. 

Dr. Caroline Hedger, of the Elizabeth 
McCormick Memorial Foundation, Chicago, 
spoke at the Farm and Home Week program, 
February 4 to 9, where the program centered 
round the health of the farm home. 

Mary Polson, instructor in clothing and 
textiles, has been granted a leave of absence 
for the second semester and expects to 
complete the requirements for her master’s 
degree at the University of Chicago. 


MINNESOTA 


Minnesota Home Economics Association. 
The association met at the same time as the 
Minnesota Educational Association. The 
attendance was approximately five hundred. 
Isabel Bevier, Margaret Sawyer, and 
Alice Haley, addressed the meetings. Home 
economists from different parts of the state 
told what they were doing in their respective 
towns. Minnesota is especially fortunate 
this year in having four affiliated units, 
the Duluth unit, the Range unit, the col- 
lege unit of the University of Minnesota, 
and one unit of high school girls from the 
North High School in Minneapolis, with a 
membership of one hundred and sixty-five. 
The Duluth unit had its first meeting of the 
year on October 10th when they elected 
officers and got under way the plans for the 
year. Clara Brown, president of the Min- 
nesota state association, addressed the 
meeting. In the two meetings which they 
contemplate holding between now and 
summer, they expect to plan to include 
discussions which will be of equal interest 
to homemakers and to teachers. A home- 
maker is chairman of their program com- 
mittee. The Range unit had their first 
meeting this fall at Nashwauk on Novem- 
ber 24th. The treasurer of their group also 
is a homemaker. 

University of Minnesota. On November 
21st the association gave a luncheon at the 
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University Farm for the home economics 
staff and representatives from St. Paul and 
Minneapolis junior and senior high schools. 
Lita Bane was also a guest of honor. 

Fern Osbeck, who was engaged in nutri- 
tion work in the Judson Memorial Clinic 
in New York City, has taken Ruth Lind- 
quist’s place in the home management 
section. Miss Lindquist is doing similar 
work at Iowa State College this year. 

Elizabeth Rivers, Louise Sabyr, Paulena 
Nickels, and M. Louise Stoddard, have 
joined the teacher-training staff. 

Agnes K. Hanna, of the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau, visited the campus in November and 
talked informally to a group of prospective 
teachers on the methods of developing 
appreciations. 


MISSISSIPPI 

Mississippi Home Economics Association. 
The association has published a printed 
report of the twelfth annual meeting held 
at Meridian, May 2 to 4, 1923. It is an 
attractive pamphlet giving the proceedings 
and papers in full, and also the constitution 
and directory of the association. The 
officers for the present year are: President, 
M. Esther Rogers, Jackson; vice-president, 
Falba Foote, Columbus; secretary, May 
Haddon, Jackson; treasurer, Mary J. Wilson, 
councilor, Susie V. Powell, A. & M. College. 
The next annual meeting is to be held at 
Jackson, April 29 to May 2, 1924. 


MISSOURI 


Missouri Household Arts and Sciences 
Association. A mecting was held in St. 
Louis December 5 to 8, 1923, in connection 
with the annual meeting of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association. Mary E. 
Sweeny, University of Kentucky, and Mrs. 
Frances Creamer Evans, of Converse, gave 
enthusiastic papers on “The Meaning of 
Our Responsibility in Home Economics,” 
and “Home Economic Possibilities in Rural 
Districts.” Several interesting excursions 


were planned and carried out through the 
courtesy of the home economics teachers of 
St. Louis, with Virginia C. Richeson as 
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chairman. Among these were visits to 
Barnes Hospital Diet Kitchen, Golluber 
Millinery Company, and Famous and Farr’s 
“Attractively and Inexpensively Furnished 
House.” Saturday noon a most enjoyable 
“get-together luncheon” was served in the 
American Annex. 

Missouri Home Economics Association. 
Jessie Alice Cline, University of Missouri, 
has been appointed chairman of the food 
and nutrition section, and Coreine Bone, 
Kansas City, chairman of the textile section, 
in compliance with the request of the 
American Home Economics Association that 
each state president appoint chairmen for 
the various sections. 


NEBRASKA 


Nebraska Home Economics Association. 
The nineteenth annual meeting was held 
on the campus in connection with the Or- 
ganized Agriculture meetings, January 8 to 
11. Dean Alfred Vivian, Ohio Agricultural 
College, spoke on “A Dream Worth Dream- 
ing.” Gertrude Lynn, of Iowa agricultural 
extension service, lectured on “The Step- 
Saving Kitchen,” and Mrs. Mignon Quaw 
Lott, recreation specialist, formerly of the 
University of Montana, had for her subject 
“Everybody Does It.” An_ interesting 
demonstration of home care of the sick was 
given by Mrs. O. A. Falk and Mrs. EF. L. 
Iden, who had both attended the delegates 
training school for the extension service, 
and had prepared their demonstration after 
teaching other women in their own com- 
munity. 

An enjoyable event of the week was the 
Farmers’ Family Fun Feed. The meal was 
prepared in the Agricultural College kitchen 
and served by agricultural and home eco- 
nomics students, under the direction of the 
home economics department. 

University of Nebraska. On December 
18, C. A. Fullmer, state director of voca- 
tional education, talked to fifty College 
of Agriculture men and women who are 
preparing to be vocational agriculture and 
home economics teachers. Three or four 
similar meetings will be held during the 
year. 
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In the extension service of Nebraska a 
new plan is being followed whereby all 
counties are getting the same amount of 
help from the state extension agents. The 
counties are given an opportunity to make 
a first and second choice of projects. A cer- 
tain number of counties are assigned to each 
state agent who will visit these eight times 
during the year, meeting with two leaders 
from each of the various women’s groups 
in the county. At the first meeting the 
projects will be planned and the scheme 
for the year’s work laid out. At the next 
five meetings subject matter will be given 
to the leaders who will take it back and 
present it to their own communities. Check- 
ing up will be done at the meeting following, 
and finally comes an Achievement Day. 


NEW ENGLAND 


New England Home Economics Associ- 
ation. Dr. Alfred E. Stearns, principal of 
Phillips Academy, Andover, spoke upon 
“The Soul of Education” at the January 
meeting, of which the teachers’ section was 
in charge. 

The mid-winter meeting was held at 
Simmons College, Saturday the ninth of 
February. At the general session in the 
morning the economics section presented 
as the speaker Donald K. David, of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration, whose topic was “Charge 
It, and Then What Happens?” Luncheon 
was served to the association through the 
courtesy of the college. During the after- 
noon, sectional conferences were held for 
more specific discussion of economic prob- 
iems. W. Herrick Brown, sales manager of 
the bond department of the Old Colony 
Trust Company, spoke to the teachers’ 
section upon “Having Saved, What Shall I 
Not Do With My Savings.” 

A News-Letter is expected to make its 
appearance about the first of March. The 
association has undertaken this piece of 
work because of a desire to be of greater 
service to its members and to all home 
economics workers in the New England 
region. It will include greetings from the 
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president, Jeannie B. Kenrick, and from the 
president of the American Home Economics 
Association, Dr. Alice F. Blood; messages 
from past presidents of the association; 
reports of general meetings, announcements, 
sectional notes, state news, and reports 
from student organizations. Special fea- 
tures are an exchange column, book reviews, 
and special articles on the membership 
campaign and “What is New in Home 
Economics.” 


OHIO 

Ohio Home Economics Association. 
Steps were taken at the December meeting 
to get in touch with all college home eco- 
nomics clubs and secure their affiliation 
this year. The constitution was amended 
so that such clubs may afliliate by payment 
of four dollars annual dues. As clubs they 
receive all the privileges of membership in 
both the American and the Ohio Home 
Economics Associations. 

Ohio State University. The Home and 
Community division of the Farmers’ Week 
program this year is emphasizing child care. 
It will include talks, demonstrations, and 
exhibits on the physical and mental devel- 
opment and social protection of the child. 
The program is being planned coéperatively 
by the departments of home economics and 
rural economics. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania Home Economcs Asso- 
ciation. The association was organized 
Friday, December 28, at the Vare Junior 
High School in Philadelphia, Mrs. Green 
and Miss Hartman of the state office at 
Harrisburg having previously succeeded in 
getting the opinion of a considerable number 
of people in regard to such action. A consti- 
tution was adopted and oflicers elected. It 
was decided to hold the first annual meeting 
of the association at the time of the State 
Education Association meeting in 1924. 
There are in Pennsylvania six “art asso- 
ciations,” known as the Mountain Arts, 
Northwestern Arts, Western Arts, Central 
Arts, Metropolitan Arts, and Anthracite 
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Arts. All of these associations have home 
economics programs at their meetings. 
Three of these associations had already 
met this fall and voted for a state home 
economics association. The meetings of the 
others occur in the spring, but inquiries 
had shown that all are favorable to the 
state organization. The officers for the 
next year are: President, Mrs. Henrietta W. 
Calvin, director of home economics, Phila- 
delphia; vice-president, Mrs. Edith Davidson 
county supervisor of home economics, 
Allegheny County; secretary-treasurer, Edna 
Randell, State Normal School, Indiana; 
councilor, Mrs. Anna G. Green, supervisor 
of home economics education, Department 
of Public Instruction, Harrisburg. 

Philadelphia Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. Monthly meetings have been held 
throughout the fall. There are at present 
about one hundred members, representing 
not only the teaching profession, but also 
homemakers, dietitians, and business women. 
The first meeting was an informal, get- 
acquainted picnic. In October there was a 
dinner followed by an adress by Emma C. 
Gunther, of Columbia University. The next 
meeting, a Saturday noon luncheon pre- 
pared and served by the home economics 
students of Drexel Institute, was addressed 
by Grace Schermerhorn, of the American 
Child Health Association, and Mary Barber, 
of Battle Creek, Michigan. During the 
Christmas meeting of the State Educational 
Association the Philadelphia Home Eco- 
nomics Association arranged for a luncheon 
of home economics women of the state which 
was served at the Walton Hotel and ad- 
dressed by a member of the State Board of 
Education, a city principal of high schools, 
the director of vocational education in the 
state, and other representative educators 
who were in attendance. Philadelphia is 
opening six new junior high schools accom- 
modating in each about two thousand pupils. 
In each of these buildings home economics 
is given three food rooms, three clothing 
rooms, and a housekeeping practice suite. 
The division of home economics has also 
been allowed two additional supervisors and 
two auxiliary teachers. 
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County Meetings. The home economics 
teachers of both Delaware and Chester 
counties have had special home economics 
programs in connection with their teachers’ 
county institutes. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


South Dakota Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. A meeting was held at Watertown 
on November 26 and 27 in connection with 
the State Education Association. Due to 
the illness of the president, Elsie Hardy, 
of Madison, Edith Pierson, of the State 
College, presided. The association was 
honored by having Lita Bane, executive 
secretary of the national association, present. 
We appreciated the message Miss Bane 
brought us from headquarters and her 
inspiration for the coming year. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the coming 
year: President, Harriet Lanphier, city 
schools, Watertown; vice president, Ruth 
Cargo, consolidated schools, Hurley; secre- 
tary and treasurer, Esther Brown, city 
schools, Ipswich; national councilor, Edith 
Pierson, State College, Brookings; state 
councilors, Edna Courtney, State Uni- 
versity, Vermillion, Mary Dolve, extension 
division, Brookings, Elizabeth Whittaker, 
city schools, Sioux Falls, Agnes Foster, city 
schools, Rapid City, Catherine McKay, 
city schools, Huron, Clara N. Flemington, 
department of public instruction, Pierre. 

District Conferences. Eight district con- 
ferences have been held this year for home 
economics teachers of the state. These 
conferences were called by the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction under the direc- 
tion of Clara N. Flemington, state super- 
visor of home economics. The purpose of 
these meetings was to help unify standards 
for teaching home economics in the state 
and to discuss objectives for the year’s 
work. Each meeting had the same program 
which was taken up according to the con- 
ference method with leaders in charge for 
each district. This program was as follows: 
Friday forenoon, Social hour—Know Your 
Neighbor; The Business of the Home Eco- 
nomics Department; The Home Project; 
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Friday afternoon, Objectives of Related 
Science; Objectives of Related Art, these 
topics being discussed with the idea of de- 
termining the need for a more complete 
outline for the teaching of this subject in 
our state; Saturday forenoon, Committee 
work on related science and art courses. 
Committees from each district are continu- 
ing the work and will send in reports to the 
supervisor which will be used in compiling 
a suggestive outline; Saturday afternoon, 
Personal conferences. A total of sixty-seven 
teachers attended these meetings and splen- 
did coéperation was received both from 
teachers and superintendents. 


WASHINGTON 


University of Washington. Three Seattle 
hospitals are sending probationers to the 
University for one quarter. Their course 
consists of five hours of chemistry and five 
hours of home economics. 

A Washington branch of the American 
Dietetic Association was formed at a dinner 
meeting held at the University, November 15. 
Twenty-seven members were present and 
the promise for a flourishing association is 
good. The officers are: president, Martha 
Koehne, University of Washington; vice- 
president, Ethel Casey, Spokane; secretary, 
Ruth Forsburg, Seattle; treasurer, Gail 
Conway, Seattle. 

Mary Aleen Davis, who received her 
master’s degree here, is instructor in textiles 
and clothing at the University of Oregon. 

Annie Platt, 1917, is teaching food and 
nutrition at the University of Montana. 

Hazel Hauck, formerly instructor at the 
University of Oregon, holds the Bon Marché 
Fellowship in textile testing for 1923-24. 
Miss Hauck has also taught food courses 
during the absence of Martha Dresslar who 
was studying at Columbia during the first 
semester. 

Helen Hubbell, formerly in Red Cross 
nutrition service, is a graduate student in 
nutrition and is serving as dietitian for two 
Seattle physicians. Miss Hubbell acts as 
consultant in the office and also visits in 
patients’ homes. 
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Seattle. New teachers in public schools 
are: Mrs. Jean Barnes, Washington State 
College; Bernice Campbell, Michigan Agri- 
cultural College; Carol Paine, Bessie Walker, 
and Florence Johnson, University of 
Washington. 

WEST VIRGINIA 


West Virginia Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. A meeting was held jointly with 
the State Educational Association at Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., on November 30th. Fifty- 
five teachers were in attendance. Reports 
were given of the Detroit and Chicago 
meetings of the American Home Economics 
Association. Rachel Colwell spoke on “Trend 
of Home Economics Education in West 
Virginia,” and Lita Bane, the guest of 
honor, discussed the work of the American 
Home Economics Association. The present 
officers are: Chairman, Rachel Myers, 
Athens; vice-chairman, Martha Ross, Wheel- 
ing; secretary, Katherine Kearney, Charles- 
ton; treasurer, Mary Burns, Sutton; coun- 
cilor, Isabella Wilson, Huntington; alternate, 
Rachel Colwell, Morgantown. 


GENERAL 


Home Economics Women in Business. 
Eleanor Ahern, formerly director of home 
economics for Wilson and Company and 
more recently head of the home economics 
department in the West Chicago high 
schools, is now director of home economics 
with Proctor and Gamble. 

Adelia Gaboury is director of home eco- 
nomics for the Atlanta Power Company, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 

Marjorie Northrup, formerly director of 
home economics for Armour and Company, 
Chicago, has left their employ and is visiting 
friends on the Pacific coast. 

Research Fellowships at Yale. Yale 
University announces the following fellow- 
ships: 

Four Bishop Musevm fellowships, of the 
value of $1,000 each, for study and research 
in anthropology, botany, zoology, geology, 
or geography. The fellowships are open 
to men and women who have completed at 
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least one year of graduate study at an 
institution of high standing; preference will 
be given to candidates who have already 
obtained the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
or who have otherwise demonstrated their 
fitness to undertake original research. The 
results of all research must be submitted to 
the Bishop Museum for publication. Ap- 
plication for these fellowships should be 
made to the Dean of the Graduate School, 
Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut, 
or to the Director of the Bishop Museum, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, before April 1, and 
should be accompanied by reprints of 
scientific publications by the applicant, let- 
ters of recommendation, and a statement 
of the nature of the proposed investigation. 

Two Sessel fellowships of the value of 
$1,500 each, for original research in bio- 
logical studies at Yale University. These 
fellowships are open to either men or women. 
In making the award, preference is given to 
graduates of universities who have already 
obtained their doctorate, and who have 
demonstrated by previous work their fitness 
to carry on successfully original research of 
a high order in one of the three departments 
of biological studies: physiology (including 
physiological chemistry), zoology, and bot- 
any. Applications for these fellowships 
must be made to the Dean of the Graduate 
School, Yale University, New Haven, Con- 
necticut, before May 1, and should be 
accompanied by reprints of scientific pub- 
lications by the applicant, letters of recom- 
mendation, and a statement of the particular 
problem to be investigated. 

Home Betterment Contest. Five thou- 
sand dollars in cash prizes is offered by Farm 
and Home in its contest for 1924, on the 
subject “How we made a better home this 
year.” The first prize of one thousand dol- 
lars in gold will be awarded to the person 
whose report to Farm and Home shows the 
greatest relative improvement accomplished 
in home conditions per dollar invested, 
such improvement to be made between 
January 1, 1924, and December 1, 1924. 
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The second prize of five hundred dollars 
in cash goes to the next best report, and so 
on until all the five thousand dollars offered 
are paid to one hundred and fifty prize 
winners. 

Secretary Wallace has given the plan his 
approval, and Dr. Stanley, chief of the 
Bureau of Home Economics, is chairman of 
the Board of judges. 

American Chemical Society Prize Essay 
Contest. This contest is the result of a 
gift of Mr. and Mrs. Francis P. Garvan of 
New York, in memory of their daughter, 
Patricia, and is being conducted by the 
American Chemical Society. Every high 
school and secondary school student in the 
country is eligible to participate. Six cash 
prizes are being offered to the winners in 
each state and six scholarships to Yale or 
Vassar will be the awards in the national 
competition between the state winners. 
Each contestant may submit one essay 
not to exceed twenty-five hundred words, 
which must be confined to one of the fol- 
lowing six subjects: The Relation of Chem- 
istry to Health and Disease, to the Enrich- 
ment Life, to Agriculture and Forestry. to 
National Defense, to the Home, to the 
Development of the Industries and Re- 
sources of Your State. The best essay on 
each of these six subjects in each state will 
be awarded twenty dollars in gold, and six 
best essays will be selected by the National 
Committee from among the state winners. 
The writers of the winning essays will be 
awarded four year scholarships to Yale 
University or Vassar College, each scholar- 
ship to carry with it five hundred dollars a 
year in cash in addition to tuition fees. 
The competition will close April 1, 1924, and 
on that date all competing essays must be 
in the hands of the designated state authori- 
ties. Booklets describing the contest and 
sets of reference books at cost, may be had 
upon application to Alexander Williams, Jr., 
Secretary, Committee on Prize Essays, 
American Chemical Society, Munson Build- 
ing, New York City. 


MINUTES OF NEW ORLEANS MEETING 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
DECEMBER 28, 1923 TO JANUARY 2, 1924 


BUSINESS MEETING 


The association met in business session January 2 and was called to order by 
the president, Alice F. Blood. 


RESOLUTIONS 
Report of resolutions committee read by Frances Swain, chairman. 


The American Home Economics Association wishes to express its deep appreciation of the 
true Southern hospitality extended by the state of Louisiana during the meeting held in 
New Orleans. 

We wish especially to express our gratitude: 

1. To the home economics teachers and students of Louisiana who, under the leader- 
ship of Miss Helbing and her associates, contributed so generously toward making 
this one of the most profitable and enjoyable meetings in the history of the asso- 

ciation. The banquet and entertainment at the Southern Yacht Club typified the 
spirit shown throughout the meeting, and their financial assistance made possible 
the wonderful trip through the harbor of New Orleans. 

2. To the members of the program committee for their untiring eflorts which have 
given to the association a series of meetings whose benefits will be far reaching. 

3. To state superintendent, T. H. Harris, and the Department of Education, Baton 
Rouge, whose cordial coéperation made it possible to handle the business of the 
program committee from the office of the Department, and especially to Misses 
Alice Brown and Mildred Robinson for their gracious service and efficient handling 
of registration. 

4. To the management of the Hotel Roosevelt for the excellent accommodations which 
have been at the service of the members of the association, and for the consistent 
courtesy shown throughout the meeting. 

5. To the girls of the domestic science department of McDonogh High School for the 
help which they gave at the information desk, and to Miss Mercadel and her 
students for the pleasure given by the dancing at the banquet. 

6. To Dean Pierce Butler and Dr. Woodward of the Art School of Newcomb College 
for the interesting exhibit and demonstration arranged for the benefit of the 
members of the association, and to the students who were willing to come during 
their vacation time to illustrate the activities of the institution. 

7. To the Delgado Trade School and to Mr. H. G. Martin, the director, for the use of 
the auditorium and for the splendid exhibit, and to Miss Rita Johnson, director 
of the Nicholls Trade School, for the fine exhibit of the work of the girls of that 
school. 

8. To the Committee on Negro Exhibits for the successful exhibits to visitors from 
north, east, and west which portrayed what the South is doing for the negroes. 
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9. To the Committee on Exhibits for assembling the excellent examples of Louisiana 
products. 

10. To the Mayor of the city for the welcome so graciously tendered through Mrs. 
Friedrichs, to the Association of Commerce, and to the Standard Oil Company of 
Louisiana for the courtesies extended which contributed substantially to the 
success of the meeting. 

11. To the Parent-Teachers’ Association of New Orleans for its many courtesies and 
for the interesting and enjoyable automobile drive. 

12. To the New Orleans Federation of Women’s Clubs for contributing so generously 
of their time and information in conducting the tour of the Vieux Carré and for 
the gracious hospitality shown in the reception at The Roosevelt. 

13. To the Presidents’ Codperative Club for the delightful and interesting sight-seeing 
tour of the harbor. 

14. To the Women of the Press in New Orleans for their untiring efforts which have 
resulted in unexcelled publicity for this meeting. 


Wuereas the American Home Economics Association feels a continuing interest in the 
Constantinople Women’s College, we wish at this time to extend cordial greetings to 
Miss Eda Lord Murphy and to the students of the department. 


The American Home Economics Association, recognizing the increasing professional 
activities of the students of home economics, extends greetings to all affiliated home 
economics clubs. 


Wuereas the American Home Economics Association holds that publicity is desirable for 
the furthering of its purposes, we strongly urge that each state association present its 
work and activities to the public through the medium of the press. As a further means 
to this end, the committee suggests that each state association be prepared to furnish 
to the Federation of Women’s Clubs and to similar organizations a list of available 
speakers who will appropriately represent the home economics movement. We suggest 
also that the state presidents forward this list to the executive secretary of the association. 


Wuereas it has been brought to our attention that in 1920 fewer than one-half the eligible 
voters exercised their privilege, thus giving rule by the minority instead of rule by the 
majority, 

Resolved that members of the American Home Economics Association and of local associa- 
tions do all in their power to increase the number voting. 


Upon advice from the Legislative Committee, we recommend as follows: 

Resolved that the members of the association in each state make it their individual responsi- 
bility to secure the support of the Congressmen from their states in the passage of the 
Fess Amendment. 

Resolved that the American Home Economics Association endorse the bills for a federal 
prison for women and for a federal industrial reformatory for young men serving their 
first sentence. 

Resolved that we reaffirm the action taken by the Council of the American Home Economics 
Association in New Orleans, November, 1921, that the association would not endorse 
the amendment to the Constitution, “Neither political or legal disability or inequalities 
on account of sex or marriage shall exist in the United States,” nor the proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution, “Men and women shall have equal rights throughout the 
United States and every place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


Report accepted. 
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AMENDMENTS 


A vote was taken on the proposed changes in the by-laws previously sub- 
mitted by mail. Action taken was as follows: 

Article I, 1. Strike out: “Ballots shall be provided, with one blank space 
for each office, and any name written in this space on a ballot shall be counted 
asavote.’’ Substitute: “The presiding officer shall immediately give oppor- 
tunity for nominations from the floor. Ballots shall be provided containing 
the names of nominees for each office.”” Adopted. 

Article II, Section II, (3). Omit. Adopted. 

Article IV, 1. Insert: ‘‘ Members in Canada, Porto Rico, and other similar 
groups approved by the Council may affiliate with the same rights as states.” 
Adopted. 

Article VI, 3. Insert: “but a section may establish special standards for 
membership within the section provided these standards have the approval 
of the Council.”” Adopted. 


NEW BUSINESS 


Voted that the chair appoint a committee of three to formulate a plan for 
the affiliation of New Zealand. This plan to be presented at the Buffalo 
meeting. 

Voted that the chair be authorized to appoint a committee to present 
at the Buffalo meeting a draft of the constitution incorporating all amendments, 


COUNCIL MEETINGS 


The council met December 28 and January 2, with the following members 
present at one or more sessions: A. F. Blood, presiding, K. Blunt, A. E. Richard- 
son, F. Swain, M. Sayles, L. Bane, H. W. Atwater, K. Baldwin, J. Snow, A. 
Cooley, I. Bevier. Also state councilors or alternates as follows: Alabama, 
L. Keys, alternate; Arkansas, E. Posey; Califormia, S. Stark, alternate; Dela- 
ware, L. Clark; District of Columbia, E. Jacobs; Florida, F. Gleason, Alter- 
nate; Georgia, C. L. Cone, alternate; Illinois, F. Swain; Indiana, M. Beeman, 
Iowa, F. Busse; Kansas, M. Justin; Kentucky, O. Johnson; Louisiana, C. Helb- 
ing; Maine, E. Cobb, alternate; Maryland, F. Zuill; Michigan, H. Livingstone; 
Minnesota, C. Brown, alternate; Missouri, A Hussey; New York, G. Gillett; 
North Carolina, M. Edwards, alternate; Ohio, E. Lunn, alternate; Oklakoma, 
V. Moore; South Carolina, C. Mulligan, alternate; South Dakota, M. Dolve, 
alternate; Texas, B. Heflin; Virginia, L. V. Walker, alternate; Washington, E. 
I. Raitt; West Virginia, I. Wilson; Wisconsin, D. Kugel. It was voted to 
adopt an order of business for this meeting. 

The following business was transacted: 
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REPORTS OF OFFICERS 


Executive Secretary. Presented by Miss Bane. 


Your executive secretary reported for duty September 15. The first few days were 
spent in becoming acquainted with the office and taking care of accumulated mail. Work 
was immediately begun on planning an itinerary since there were many calls for attendance 
at autumn meetings of state associations. Before field work was begun on October 15, I 
also attended the following meetings in Washington: 

Meeting called by General Federation of Women’s Clubs to discuss legislation providing 
for a Federal prison for women: National Red Cross convention; World’s Dairy Congress; 
Pan-American International Woman’s Committee, Columbus Day program; meeting called 
by Women’s Trade Union League to consider minimum wage legislation; Women’s Joint 
Congressional Committee. 

I was in the field from October 15 to December 1, during which time I made the visits 
outlined below: 

1. Denver, Colorado, Eastern Division of State Teachers’ Association. The home eco- 
nomics section voted to afliliate with the American Home Economics Association. 

2. Pueblo, Colorado, Southern Division of State Teachers’ Association. The home 
economics section voted to affiliate with the American Home Economics Association. 

3. State College, New Mexico. The New Mexico Home Economics Association affiliated 
in 1922 with only eleven members. No word had been received from it at headquarters 
since November 1922 and we were unable to locate any of the officers. A conference was 
held with the head of the home economics department of the State College. Plans were 
made to present the association program of work at the home economics section of the State 
Teachers’ Association. Word has since been received that the organization of the association 
is in the hands of a committee. 

4. Tucson, Arizona. Conference with president of state association, the only one of 
last year’s officers now in the state. She was making plans for their state meeting and fora 
membership campaign. Met with faculty of the state university. 

5. Houston, Texas. Conference with president and secretary of state association. 

6. Austin, Texas. Conference with councilor, legislative chairman, and president of 
student home economics club. 

7. Tulsa, Oklahoma. Conference with president of state association. 

8. Des Moines, Iowa. Attended meeting of Iowa Home Economics Association. 

9. Little Rock, Arkansas Attended meeting of Arkansas Home Economics Association. 

10. St. Louis, Missouri. Attended meeting of American Country Life Association. 

11. Chicago, Illinois. Attended meeting of Land Grant College Association. 

12., St. Paul, Minnesota. Met with president and council of state association. 

13. Bismark, North Dakota. Attended meeting of North Dakota Home Economics 
Association. 

14. Watertown, South Dakota. Attended meeting of South Dakota Home Economics 
Association. 

15. Wheeling, West Virginia. Attended meeting of West Virginia Home Economics 
Association. 

My general activities during these visits consisted of giving addresses at meetings, dis- 
cussing state constitutions, programs for state meetings, and state programs of work, and 
holding conferences with legislative chairmen. 

Since returning to the office I have met with the following committees: Women’s Joint 
Congressional Committee, and its subcommittee on the Fess Home Economics Amend- 
ment and the Child Labor Amendment; advisory conference called by the Bureau of Home 


Economics. 
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Progress on the program of work as adopted at the Chicago meeting may be reported 
as follows: 

1. Affiliation. Colorado is in the process of affiliation. Pennsylvania is to have the 
question of affiliation presented to the home economics section of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation which meets during the holidays. Contacts have been made with Nevada and a 
visit planned. Contacts have been made with New Jersey and a visit planned. 

2. While the membership fees are not due until January, a considerable number have 
come in. South Dakota and Mississippi have already doubled their membership. 

3. The following states have reported homemakers sections for 1923-1924: Minnesota, 
Illinois, lowa, Kentucky, District of Columbia, Indiana, Wisconsin, Arkansas, and Montana. 

There is a growing interest in this phase of the program, as evidenced by the numerous 
questions regarding its possibilities. In many instances where homemakers sections have 
not been definitely organized, homemakers appear on programs and certain parts of programs 
are planned with the homemaker in mind. 

4. A great interest was manifested in the formation of affiliated clubs. 

5. Reports made at state meetings show that the state associations are cooperating with 
other organizations. 

6. Considerable interest was found in questions having to do with the moral and spiritual 
responsibility of the home. While there is no measure for such results, intelligent interest 
in the subject may easily serve as a guarantee that results will be accomplished. 

7. That home economics teachers assume active responsibility for the nutrition phases of 
health work, was written into most of the state programs of work. This action will doubtless 
bear fruit during the coming vear. 

8. The legislative chairman will make a detailed report on legislative activities. Suffice 
it to say that I found a live and enthusiastic interest in legislative matters to which our 
association is committed. 

9. New regional councilors have been elected for the New England, Inland. Empire, South- 
ern, and Pacific regions. (See page 169.) 

It is difficult to summarize activities so varied and to draw conclusions based upon so 
brief an experience. However, I submit the following conclusions: An organization whose 
membership largely consists of rapidly shifting individuals presents many difficulties. In the 
first place it makes the keeping of accurate records both necessary and very difficult. To 
be efficient, the state organizations must constantly keep the executive secretary’s office 
supplied with the most up-to-date information regarding their state associations. 

I have only a few suggestions to make regarding office details: first, that you send in 
correct addresses when you know of changes among your members, and second, that you 
arrange your lists of members alphabetically and have them typed whenever possible. Most 
of the states have done this admirably but a reminder is not out of place for a few. 

Another need is for closely knit, responsible, working organizations. This will be rapidly 
accomplished if each home economist participates actively in association work. One of the 
greatest fields for activity at the present time is found in the work of properly presenting to 
the public the real meaning of home economics. 

I feel that the association is to be congratulated upon its growth in numbers and in power, 
and my one recommendation is that every home economist give serious thought to the affairs 
of her association in order that this rapidly-growing organization may not suffer unduly 
from growing pains and that its work may be worthy of the significant institution in whose 
interests we are organized. 


Report accepted. 


| 
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Editor of the Journal. Presented by Miss Atwater. 


The report of the business manager and the JourNAL itself indicate better than anything 
else the state of the JourNAL. It may be of interest, however, to speak of a few matters 
which do not appear in these. 

To begin with, I should like to give myself the satisfaction of saying that my first six 
months work on the JourNAL have been very pleasant ones. The Grace Dodge Hotel 
continues to show us great kindness and courtesy, and the executive secretary, our two 
secretaries, and myself constitute a happy family in our quarters there. It has been grati- 
fying to find that the JouRNAL stands high in the estimate of our correspondents. 

As I understand it, the American Home Economics Association issues the JouRNAL for 
two overlapping purposes: to provide an official organ for communicating with its members 
and promoting their organized interests; and to publish information such as will improve 
the general understanding of homemaking in its widest sense and of the aim of the home 
economics profession as such. : 

The Journat budget allows for only about fifty pages a month. The big question is 
how to use these so that the diverse interests of the readers will be as fully and fairly met 
as possible. In addition, all material printed must be reliable, timely, and readable. 

The more important interests of readers may perhaps be roughly classified under three 

heads: 
1. Subject matter: Food and nutrition; clothing and textiles; housing; household furnishing 
and equipment; personal and household hygiene; psychology in relation to child care and 
education; labor for household tasks; economics of family and institutional life; art in rela- 
tion to the subjects just listed. 

2. Activities: Teaching, school and college administration, homemaking, extension work, 
institutional management, dietetics, research, commercial work, social welfare work. 

3. Professional relations of home economics: Interrelation of items in 1 and 2; relation of 
home economics to other bodies of knowledge and other activities; professional status of 
home economists. 

It will perhaps be interesting to see how the space for the year just ending has been used. 
It includes 754 pages, or an average of 63 pagesa month. The October number was devoted 
to the proceedings of the association and contained about 90 pages, or fully one-half as 
much again as an ordinary issue. Programs and notices of association meetings have oc- 
cupied during the year about 50 pages. In other words, about one-fifth of the magazine 
has, during the year, been given over to the business of the American Home Economics 
Association. In this connection it is perhaps worth noting that two-thirds of the subscribers 
are not members of the association. 

Each of the eleven numbers of the magazine, exclusive of the proceedings number, has 
been divided somewhat as follows: Main section, 30 pages; Editorial, 5 pages; Open Forum, 
6 pages; Books and Literature, 6 pages; and News from the Field, 10 pages. Stated in per- 
centages these are as follows: Main section, 47 per cent; Editorial, 8 per cent; Open Forum, 
10 per cent; Books and Literature, 10 per cent; and News, 17 per cent. Programs and index 
occupied the remaining 7 per cent. 

In planning the cover of the JourNAL and in studying methods of other organizations, 
we realize that our association would find a device or seal useful. The design might perhaps 
be obtained by means of a competition in the art classes of schools and colleges. I suggest 
that a committee be appointed to consider the matter and report at the Buffalo meeting. 


Report accepted. 

Voted that the chair appoint a committee to make plans for a contest for 
the selection of a design for a seal or device to represent the association. The 
chair announced the following committee: Harriet Goldstein, Minnesota, chair- 
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man; Marian Clarke, Illinois, Emily Huger, Louisiana; Editor of the JouRNAL; 
another member to be appointed by the chairman. 

Controller’s Report. Read by the secretary in the absence of Miss Don- 
ham, controller. 


From July Ist to December Ist the total Executive Secretary Fund and general Asso- 
ciation receipts have been $17,057; the total expense to December was $14,237; the excess 
of receipts over expenditures, $2,820. 

We had on December Ist a balance of $2,159.74 in the Executive Secretary Fund. Since 
then $615.00 has been paid for the executive secretary’s travel. We have received $3,648.14 
of the $6,000 called for by our budget. We are now using the fund for nothing except salary 
and travel. 

Memberships on December Ist had yielded $1,269.00 instead of the $2,275.00 anticipated 
by the budget. This is not as discouraging as it seems as December and January will inevi- 
tably yield larger returns. New JourNat subscriptions show a net increase of 600 since 
July. 

While the receipts are more than the proportional monthly amount called for by budget, 
this excess* will be rapidly diminished as the late winter and early spring months bring fewer 
renewals. It is evident that we must work for new subscriptions and new members in order 
to meet our budget. 

The budget calls for total receipts of $37,165.00. By December Ist we should have 
received $15,192.09 if every month could be depended upon to provide a proportional amount, 
but the fall and early winter are our harvest months and we must expect to drop in receipts 
after January. For this reason we must not complacently accept the slight excess over the 
proportional receipts indicated in the budget. 

We have followed the budget closely and found it adequate except in the case of clerical 
help for the Baltimore office. It is evident that there is need for a larger appropriation there 
than was allowed. $75 a month more is necessary if the work is to be satisfactorily done 
and new subscriptions and advertisements obtained. There is a real need for the authori- 
zation of $900 for clerical assistance in Baltimore and also authorization for $700 for the 
purchase of an addressograph. We are only just holding our own and if this additional 
$1600 is authorized we must realize that it may have to come from our surplus of last year. 

Our budget estimated probable advertising receipts for the year $7,600. Since the 
advertising has netted only $2,890 with $670 due for November and December, a total of 
$3,560, it leaves $4,040 to be sold during the last half of our fiscal year. 

With these figures before us it is evident that we must reduce our expenditures to the 
lowest terms and keep as far below the budget as possible in order to meet a possible deficit 
in the estimated receipts from any or all of our three main sources of income. 

We are living a house-that-Jack-built existence. Unless we get more subscribers for 
the JouRNAL we cannot interest more advertisers; until we have more advertisers we cannot 
afford a larger JouRNAL; and without more members and a more professional attitude toward 
our magazine we cannot strengthen our work and sell more subscriptions. 


Report accepted. 
Business Manager of the Journal. Presented by Miss Baldwin. 


The work in the Baltimore office since July has been concentrated on circulation and 
advertising. 


! This includes Executive Secretary Fund balance on hand July 1st. 
? This does not include Executive Secretary Fund balance on hand July Ist. 
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Our efforts to maintain and increase the circulation of the JouRNAL have included: 

1. A close follow-up on subscriptions in hand, through 10,377 cards and letters. This is 
6,320 more than would have been required if all subscribers had responded to the first notice. 

2. Appeals to prospects, directly by mail and indirectly through state associations. This 
has meant nearly 6,000 letters. 

3. An attempt to secure the cooperation of several journals in related fields in making 
a combination subscription offer. Satisfactory arrangements were made only with the 
American Journal of Nursing and Better Times. 

The result so far is a net increase since July 15 of 600—far short of the goal we had hoped 
to reach. 

The advertising has entailed constant study and effort, but has resulted in many new 
contracts and the renewal of a large proportion of former ones. The advertising receipts 
for the JourNAL since July 1, including what is due on the December Journat, will be 
$3,560; for the calendar year, $6,622, or $2,945 more than was received in 1922 from our 
former advertising manager. 

The advertising for the New Orleans program will bring in about $650 and will cover 
the cost of printing and distributing 10,000 copies. 

The clerical work required to put over the program outlined above may be partly esti- 
mated by the mail count which totalled, July 1 to December 20, incoming pieces, 9,013; 
outgoing pieces, 24,635. This count is exclusive of the regular mailings of the JourNAL 
and Program which were taken care of by our printer. 

Our plea continues to be for more active support of the members of the American Home 
Economics Association in subscribing for yourselves and in seeing that the JouRNAL is in 
the hands of your senior students and in your schools and public libraries; in patronizing our 
advertisers and suggesting new advertisers; and last, but very important, in saving office 
expense by responding to first renewal notices and in keeping us up-to-date on your changes 
of address. 


Report accepted. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Richards Memorial Fund Trustees. Report read by the secretary in 
the absence of Miss Winchell, secretary-treasurer for the committee. 


The Ellen H. Richards Fund Trustees have examined and approved in general the sug- 
gestions of the committee appointed in Chicago to make recommendations to the trustees 
in relation to the expenditure of the income from the Fund. There is very general approval 
of the proposed plan of financing a scholarship. Although some of the details as recom- 
mended by the committee may need adjustment the general spirit of the report is acceptable. 

The approximate estimate of the yearly income from the Fund as it now stands is $349.59. 
Due to the fact that during the present year $187.27 has been spent for the expenses of 
speakers at the Chicago meeting and $300.00 pledged for the same purpose at the New 
Orleans meetings it seems unwise to offer a scholarship for the year 1924-25. 

The Trustees have agreed with the general spirit of the Chicago meeting that it would 
be unwise to undertake to increase the Ellen H. Richards Fund until the Executive Secretary 
Fund has been collected. 

It is the plan of the Trustees to propose a specific offer for scholarship for the year 1925-26 
at the meeting of the American Home Economics Association in Buffalo in June. It is also 
proposed to establish cooperation with the Research Committee of the American Home 
Economics Association in relation to the appointment of a scholar. 


Report accepted. 
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Report of Committee on Graded Memberships. Report read by Miss 
Stark in the absence of the chairman, Miss Brannegan. 


I. Wuereas the American Home Economics Association cannot hope to carry on its 
present program on its present financial basis of $1.00 per capita; and 

WHEREAS it would be dangerous to increase the dues at this time when the various state 
associations are working so hard to increase their memberships; and 

Wuereas it is imperative that the various sections have some means of financing their 
several projects without the collection of extra dues; therefore 

Your committee recommends the following plan for graduated membership, all grades to 
have equal privileges within the organization: 

Active: State dues plus $1.00 for the national association. 

Contributing: $5.00 (State dues, $1.00, plus $1.00 for section and $3.00 for the national 
association). 

Sustaining: $10.00 (State dues, $2.00, plus $2.00 for section and $6.00 for the national as- 
sociation). 

Life: $100.00 (State dues $1.00 yearly income, plus $5.00 yearly income for the national 
association). 

States requiring more than $1.00 from each membership fee for their state work shall 
have the privilege of increasing the total to be paid by contributing members to cover the 
difference. 

States requiring more than $2.00 from each membership fee for their state work shall 
have the privilege of increasing the total to be paid by sustaining members to cover the 
difference. Contributing and sustaining members may indicate when they pay their dues 
to which section they wish their section money to be credited; otherwise it will all go into the 
national treasury. 

Funds in excess of $100 to the credit of any section at end of fiscal year will be trans- 
ferred to the national treasury unless some definite plan for their use has been submitted by 
the section and accepted by the council. 

II. Wuereas the income from the Richards Memorial Fund is no longer to be used for 
convention speakers; and 

Wuereas it is customary for large organizations to charge a convention registration fee 


to cover at least part of the program expenses; therefore 
Your committee wishes further to recommend that the American Home Economics Asso- 


ciation charge a registration fee of $2.00 at its regular annual meeting starting with the 
meeting to be held in June, 1924. 

Motion made and lost to reduce the $2.00 registration fee, proposed by the 
committee for the Buffalo meeting, to $1.00. Voted to have a $2.00 registra- 
tion fee at the Buffalo meeting. 

Report accepted in principle, and committee instructed to prepare and 
present for action at Buffalo a constitutional amendment in the spirit of the 
report. 

Time and Place of Meeting in 1925. Report read by Miss Stark. The 
committee reported that Berkeley, California, had been chosen for the 1925 
meeting, the meeting to open on the first Saturday in August. 

Report accepted. 

Legislative. Voted to file report unread because the recommendations 
made by the committee were presented in the resolutions. (Pages 157 and 158.) 

Voted to file unread the reports of the International and Research com- 
mittees, Food and Nutrition, Home Economics Education, Extension, In- 
stitution, and Textile sections, and the Homemakers and Related Art com- 
mittees, as these were reports of progress. 
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Home Economics in Business Group Committee. Petition presented by 
Miss Keown, chairman, requesting the privilege to become a section on the 
terms outlined by its sub-committee on standards, the report of which was 
presented as follows by Miss Rowe, chairman: 


The problem of establishing standards divides itself into two parts: 1. Plans for estab- 
lishing standards for voting membership in the home economics in business section of the 
American Home Economics Association. 2. Plans for developing standards for such work 
in business organizations. This report has therefore been prepared in two parts, only the 
first of which is here presented. 

If we are to establish standards of membership we must have some machinery to work 
out the details. To this end the committee proposes the establishment of a permanent mem- 
bership committee, the members of which shall be appointed by the chairman of the home 
economics in business section of the American Home Economics Association and approved 
by the executive committee of the American Home Economics Association, at the time of 
the annual meeting of the association. The members of this committee shall be appointed 
for two years each and shall continue in office until their successors are appointed and 
approved. 

The committee suggests that the personnel of this committee be made up as follows: 

A. One head of a resident department of home economics of recognized standing. 

B. One representative of home economics extension work, either a person from the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture or a state leader of home economics extension work. 

C. One vice-president of the American Home Economics Association, to represent the 
organization officially. 

D. One trained person doing work in textiles and clothing with a business organization. 

E. One trained person doing work in foods and nutrition with a business organization. 

F. One trained person doing work in home equipment or supplies with a business 
organization. 

G. One trained person doing work along lines of business management in the home with 
a business organization. 

H. In addition to the above the chairman of the home economics in business section of 
the American Home Economics Association shall be, ex-officio, a voting member of this 
membership committee. 

3. The first membership committee shall be appointed and approved at the mid-winter 
meeting of the American Home Economics Association held at New Orleans December 28, 
1923 to January 2, 1924. 

The members appointed at that time shall be divided into two groups as follows: 

Group I: Persons represented by A, C, E, and G above. 

Group II: Persons represented by B, D, F, and H above. 

The members in Group I shall be appointed to hold office until the annual meeting of the 
American Home Economics Association to be held in Buffalo in 1924, and until their suc- 
cessors are appointed and approved; the members in Group II shall be appointed to hold 
office until the annual meeting of the American Home Economics Association in 1925 and 
until their successors are appointed and approved. 

4. Any individual doing work along home economics lines, in connection with a business 
organization may petition this membership committee for membership in the home eco- 
nomics in business section of the American Home Economics Association. Any application 
for membership shall be accompanied by: 

(a) The names of two persons of recognized standing in home economics work who shall 
serve as references. One of these women shall be a member of the home economics in business 
section of the American Home Economics Association. 

(b) Full information regarding the training and experience of the person applying for 
membership. 
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(c) A statement from the person directing her work in the firm she represents of the 
firm’s policies in their home economics work. 

5. The committee on membership shall investigate the standards of work of the applicant 
and shall then pass upon her application for membership. A favorable vote of five members 
of the committee shall elect the applicant to voting membership in the home economics in 
business section of the American Home Economics Association. 

6. The membership committee shall have power to extend invitations to membership to 
persons whom it considers especially worthy to such recognition. 

7. The membership committee shall also have the power to revoke the membership of 
any person upon the finding of evidence which would have prevented the granting of mem- 
bership, if it had been known at the time of the granting of her petition. 

8. In considering any applicant for voting membership in the home economics in business 
section of the American Home Economics Association the membership committee shall 
consider the three-fold standard: Training, experience, and professional standards of the 
worker. 

9. In considering standards of training for the worker, the committee realizes that certain 
facts must be given consideration, for the present at least. While the desirable standard 
and the one towards which we must work is the standard of training leading to a degree in 
home economics, we must realize that recognition should be given to those women who, with 
less training than this, are now doing constructive work along home economics lines. We 
therefore recommend that several types of preparation be recognized: 

(a) The training from a recognized institution which gives organized home economics 
training, preferrably work leading to a degree in home economics. 

(b) Academic training with substantial special training in home economics superimposed. 
(In recognizing such supplementary training we, as members of the committee studying 
standards of home economics work in business organizations, deprecate the offering of in- 
tensive courses of a few weeks only, which are offered by some institutions and which are 
supposed to fit women to do definite pieces of home economics service without an adequate 
foundation of general home economics training.) 

(c) Experience extending over a period of at least five years, which has made a construc- 
tive effort to raise home standards and a real contribution to home economics as a whole. 

10. When memberships have been passed upon by the membership committee, we recom- 
mend that the list of members be made available to anyone who wishes to know the personnel 
of the home economics in business section, especially to persons doing resident and extension 
teaching in home economics who wish to know to whom they can turn for expert knowledge 


along special lines. 
Report accepted. 
Voted to make the home economics in business group committee a section. 
Voted to adopt the report as a whole. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


1. Publicity Committee. The chair announced that the executive com- 
mittee recommended the appointment of a committee of five to serve until 
the Buffalo meeting to formulate a plan for presenting to the public in an 
adequate and systematic manner the aims and activities of home economics. 

Voted to confirm the appointment of the following committee: Marie 
Sayles, Michigan, chairman; Katherine Van Aken, Illinois; Editor of the 
Journal; Mrs. Ruth H. Carpenter, Minnesota; Emeline S. Whitcomb, District 


of Columbia. 
2. Voted to make Miss Bane, executive secretary, a member of the legis- 


lative committee. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING 


The executive committee met in New Orleans December 28, January 1 and 
2 with A. F. Blood, A. E. Richardson, K. Blunt, F. Swain, J. Snow, H. W. 
Atwater, L. Bane, F. Zuill, C. Helbing, K. Baldwin and M. Sayles present. 

Upon recommendation of the controller and the business manager of the 
Journal it was voted that an addressograph be purchased for $700 and that 
$900 be allowed in addition to the present budget for clerical assistance in the 
Baltimore office. 

Voted to continue the salary arrangement made by the Journat Board 
with Miss Baldwin until June 30, 1924, Miss Baldwin to receive a salary at 
the rate of $2,000 per year plus 10 per cent of the amount received for adver- 
tising in 1923 in excess of the amount turned in by the former advertising 
manager in 1922. 

Voted to authorize the president and controller to confer with the treasurer 
in regard to the cost of the bookkeeping for the association. 

Voted to allow 30 days vacation to the Washington clerical staff for this 
year. 

Voted to allow the expenditure of $25 from the contingent fund for the 
support of the Child Labor Amendment. 

Voted to place $500 of the registration fees from the Buffalo meeting at the 
disposal of the hospitality and program committees, this amount to be used 
if needed in addition to the amount allowed in the budget. 

Voted to empower the business manager to print the Buffalo program with- 
out advertisements. 

Voted to have the executive secretary visit the association in Edmonton, 
Canada, at the request of the Canadian association, as this visit can be made 
at the time of a visit to the northwest associations. 

Voted to suggest to state associations that lists of speakers be compiled for 
the use of other organizations. 

Voted to recommend to the council the appointment of a committee of 
five to formulate plans for a national publicity policy to be presented at the 
Buffalo meeting. (Page 167.) 

Voted to accept the committee on standards for membership in the home 
economics in business section, recommended by the section. The committee 
isas follows: Anna E. Richardson to represent resident departments; Katharine 
Blunt to represent the association; Gudrun Carlson to represent food and nutri- 
tion interests; S. Agnes Donham to represent business administration of the 
home; Addie Root to represent extension interests; Mary Jane Philipps to 
represent textile and clothing interests; Eleanor Ahern to represent home 
equipment interests. 

Voted to accept the invitation of the vocational section of the Division of 
Superintendents to have the executive committee meet with their executive 
committee in Chicago in February to discuss plans for affiliation of associations 
concerned with vocational home economics. 
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Voted to have the presidents attend this Chicago meeting at association 


expense. 

Voted to recommend to the council the appointment of the executive secre- 
tary on the legislative committee. 

The president informed the executive committee that the American Dietetic 
Association regretted that it was not possible to accept the association’s 
invitation to hold a joint session in Buffalo. 

In an informal discussion it was decided to urge state associations to bring 
married home economics graduates into leadership in the homemakers’ group 


committee. 
RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE SERVING AT NEW ORLEANS 


Frances L. Swain, Illinois, Chairman 
Mary Parber, Michigan 

Mary Gaut, Tennessee 

Bess Hefflin, Texas 

Margaret Justin, Kansas 

Saidee E. Stark, California 


REGIONAL COUNCILORS 


Central Region: Jennie Snow, Board of Education, Tribune Building, Chicago, Illinois. 
Term expires summer of 1924. 

New England Region: Antoinette Roof, Simmons College, Boston, Massachusetts. Term 
expires November 27, 1925. 

Inland Empire Region: Florence Harrison, State College of Washington, Pullman, Wash- 
ington. Term expires December 5, 1925. 

Southern Region: Cleora Helbing, Department of Education, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
Term expires December 13, 1925. 

Pacific Region: Maud Murchie, State Department of Education, Sacramento, California. 
Term expires December 14, 1925. 

Eastern Region: Anna M. Cooley, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 
Acting until region is entitled to elect. 

West Central Region: In process of election. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


President, Alice F. Blood, Simmons College, Boston, Mass. 
Vice Presidents 
Katharine Blunt, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 
Anna E. Richardson, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 
Frances Swain, Chicago Normal College, Chicago 
Secretary, Marie Sayles, 1123 East Kearsley St., Flint, Michigan 
Treasurer, H. Gale Turpin, Baltimore Trust Co., Baltimore, Maryland 
Controller, S. Agnes Donham, The Garland School, 2 Chestnut Street, Boston, Massa- 


chusetts 
Executive Secretary, Juliet Lita Bane, Grace Dodge Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
OFFICERS OF SECTIONS 
Food and Nutrition 


Chairman, Mrs. Elizabeth Miller Koch, 1903 E. 72d Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Secretary, Adelaide Spohn, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 

Home Economics Education 
Chairman, Emma Conley, Department of Education, Albany, New York 
Secretary, Grace Schermerhorn, 115 West 16th Street, New York City 


Home Economics Extension 
Chairman, Lucile Reynolds, Massachusetts Agricultural College, Amherst, Massachu- 


setts 


Secretary, Maude Wallace, College of Agriculture, Raleigh, North Carolina 
Institution Economics 
Chairman, Sibylla Hadwen, Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis, Oregon 
Secretary, Etta Handy, Leland Stanford University, Palo Alto, California 
Textile 


Chairman, Ruth O’Brien, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 
Secretary, Susan Bates, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 


Home Economics in Business 
Chairman, Mary Keown, 10 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Secretary, Gudrun Carlson, 509 South Wabash, Chicago, Illinois 
OFFICERS OF GROUP COMMITTEES 


Homemakers 
Chairman, Mrs. Mildred Weigley Wood, 333 East McDowell Road, Phoenix, Arizona 
Secretary, Gertrude Lynn, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 
Related Art 


Chairman, Harriet Goldstein, University of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minnesota 
Secretary, Marion Clark, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 
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